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Two FORGOTTEN DECADES IN THE HISTORY 


OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 
1820 TO 1840. 


By ETHELBERT STEWART. 


which to begin this paper I do not wish 

to be understood as ignoring the labor 
organizations prior to that date. Nor is it 
to be inferred that all activity along organi- 
zation lines ceased after 1840. Even with 
the briefest reference to actual accomplish- 
ments not more than twenty years could be 
covered in a single paper, and as any twenty 
years must begin somewhere and end some- 
where, the period discussed in this paper is 
from 1820 to 1840. Any other period of 
equal duration would be almost as fruitful 
of forgotten facts. At the opening of the 
period, i. e., prior to 1820, we find the printers 
organized in Philadelphia, New York City, 
Baltimore, Albany, N. Y., and Washington, 
D. C., and a proposition looking toward the 
federation of these to maintain a uniform 
scale or price had been broached by the 
New York organization as early as 1816. 
Many other trades were organized at the 
time. Nor were they secret societies meet- 
ing in cellars at night, as has been pictured 


ie SELECTING the year 1820 with 
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by some writers, but were as public as such 
organizations are now, marching in parades 
with banners flying, not as secret clubs, but 
as labor organizations. The New York 
Evening Post, in its issue of July 7, 1818, 
said: 

“The following labor organizations of New York 
participated in the funeral obsequies of General 
Montgomery: Journeymen Tailors, Journeymen 
House Carpenters, Journeymen Shipwrights and 
Caulkers.” 

Legislatures had not sanctioned, and 
courts might consider such organizations 
criminal conspiracies, but it had not taken 
workingmen 4,000 years to get used to this. 
The right to organize was never, in practice, 
questioned in this country in the early 
years and later; in the sixties, it was the 
employers’ black lists, not the attitude of 
State attorneys’ offices that made men meet 
at night in cellars or in barns. It is, of 
course, true that when such societies formu- 
lated a wage-scale and went on strikes for 
its enforcement and employers had them 
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arrested, the courts decided any and all 
organized effort to dictate wages to be 
criminal conspiracy; but the mere fact of 
organization was never interfered with, nor 
was there anything like as much of public 
sentiment against labor organizations per se 
then as now. 

The ‘“‘cordwainers,’’ as the shoemakers 
were then called, had a union in New York 
City, and we find them printing a call for a 
meeting May 28, 1821, to make preparations 
for the celebration of the Fourth of July. 
July 31, 1821, we find the Journeymen 
Bakers’ Union of New York City holding 
public mass-meetings to create a sentiment 
in favor of the abolition of Sunday work 
in. their trade. The strike of the journey- 
men stonecutters in New York in August, 
1823, for a uniform wage-scale of $1.62'% a 
day was a union strike. The journeymen 
cabinetmakers’ mass-meeting to discuss the 
introduction of prison-made goods was called 
by a union. I refer to the mass-meeting held 
in New York, May 9, 1823. A copy of the 
constitution, by-laws, and scale of prices 
of a hatters’ union, for the year 1821, still 
exists. The union was located in Phila- 
delphia. 

Of the strikes of this period some, of 
course, were unorganized as in any other 
period. It is not claimed, for instance, that 
the wharfmen of New York, 1,000 of whom 
struck on May 22, 1825, were organized, 
although common labor had begun to organize 
before the close of the period. The journey- 
men house painters that met in New York 
April 24, 1824, to take action on the matter 
of demanding an increase of wages, were 
union painters. In fact, the building trades 
were pretty well organized on both sides. 
The Evening Post of March 21,1825, says: 

“The master builders of New York held a meeting 
yesterday, and resolved that wages will remain 
at the present figures ($1.6244) during the ensuing 
year. Forty-six master builders atttended the meet- 
ing.” 

This was no formative period; we must 
get much farther back for that. It is 
simply a period the labor history of which 
has been so long ignored it has been for- 
gotten. 

The reports of the celebration of the open- 
ing of the Erie Canal, November 5, 1825, 
give a list of twenty labor organizations 
that took part. This list, which is here re- 
produced, shows New York City to have 


been pretty well organized, and other unions 
known to have existed at that time were not 
in the parade. Those participating were: 

“The Journeymen Tailors, Journeymen Masons, 
Journeymen Coopers, Journeymen Painters, Journey- 
men Bakers, Journeymen Tinners, Journeymen 
Cabinetmakers, Journeymen Carpenters, Journey- 
men Blacksmiths, Journeymen  Stonecutters, 
Journeymen Hatters, Weavers’ Union, Nailers’ 
Union, Cordwainers, Tanners and Curriers, Ship- 
wrights and Caulkers, Potters, and the General 
Society of Mechanics.” 


In nearly every city, in addition to the 
strictly trade organizations, we find the so- 
called General Societies of Mechanics. My 
opinion is that when we intelligently investi- 
gate the period under review, we shall find 
these to correspond to the federal labor 
unions of today, which in smaller towns 
contain all trades and occupations that have 
not enough representatives in a locality to 
form separate unions. 

In 1827, 1828, 1829, and 1830 the trade 
unions of New York City celebrated by 
parade the anniversary of our nation’s 
independence. The same organizations ap- 
pear year after year, but as no new names 
are added to the list given above, I will not 
repeat them here. These were not the organ- 
izations of a day, but permanent unions, which 
celebrated the Fourth of July year after 
year. It is pathetic, this enthusiasm of the 
early workman for the Fourth of July, but 
not so pathetic as the present indifference to 
it, or as the causes that have brought about 
that indifference. Much of the old-time en- 
thusiasm for the Fourth of July the work- 
man now transfers to Labor Day—the first 
Monday in September. 

The year 1830 was filled with union ac- 
tivity. Labor was excited and jubilant over 
the results of the revolutionary movement 
in France; the parades in this case were led 
largely by the typographical societies which 
claimed that the revolution in France was 
not only the “triumph of correct principles” 
in general, but a special victory ‘‘for the 
freedom of the press.”” In Washington, 
D. C., in Philadelphia, New Orleans, and 
New York City labor organizations held 
jubilee over the event. The printers of 
New Orleans had just organized. In Wash- 
ington the parade included the general 


mechanics’ societies, as well as other civic 


organizations. In New York City this cele- 
bration took place November 26, 1830. 
The following unions marched with their 
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banners in the parade: Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union, Coopers’ Union, Masons’ Union, 
Tanners and Curriers’ Union, Cordwainers’ 
(Shoemakers) Union, Carpenters’ Union, 
House Painters’ Union, Stonecutters’ Union, 
Cabinetmakers’ Union, Upholsterers’ Union, 
Bricklayers’ Union, Bookbinders’ Union, 
Saddlers and Harnessmakers’ Union, and 
Carvers and Gilders’ Union. The federation 
of unions into one central delegate body, 
then called General Trades Union, but now 
called Trades Assembly, was formed in 
New York City this year; and it ‘was this 
year (1830) also that the unions took ad- 
vantage of the peculiar political conditions 
to make themselves felt in the Common- 
wealth. For years they had felt the need of 
a mechanics’ lien law, making the product 
of labor liable for the payment of the wages 
of labor expended in its production as a first 
claim. A People’s Party arising in New 
York in 1824 had abolished the property 
qualification for white voters in 1826. When 
Martin Van Buren resigned the governor- 
ship to accept a position in the Cabinet he 
left the Lieutenant-Governor, Enos T. 
Throop, in the executive chair. Throop 
thought himself entitled to the nomination 
as governor, and others agreed with him. 
The Morgan affair had, however, made an 
anti-Mason party and this faction insisted 
upon the nomination of Eranger. At this 
junction the trade unions of New York City 
jumped in, formed a Workingmen’s Party, 
and nominating Throop, elected him gov- 
ernor in 1830, secured the passage of the 
desired bills, and dropped out of State poli- 
tics, although continuing to elect assembly- 
men on labor tickets for some years. It was 
the political power of labor organizations 
as such in New York that induced Martin 
Van Buren to issue his ten-hour proclama- 
tion in 1840 and thus turn the scale in favor 
of labor unions in their struggle for a shorter 
workday. Little space can be spared here 


for the political aspects of the case, how- - 


ever. 

In 1830, too, began the movement in 
Boston to group the organizations in that 
city into a general delegate association. 
Not only did local organizations exist in 
Boston, but in the smaller towns of Massa- 
chusetts. In 1831 a delegate convention 
of these was held, which at its second session, 
in 1832, had thirty-twodelegates, and adopted 
an official organ, the New England Artisan, 
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through which to promulgate its views. To 
this Boston convention of 1832 came fra- 
ternal greetings from the organizations in 
New York. 

So far I have not given a list of unions 
except for New York City. But Philadel- 
phia was the first city of the country during 
at least two-thirds of the period discussed 
and was industrially first during the entire 
period. Labor was fully organized, and the 
trade-union movement was as strong in 
Philadelphia as in New York. The celebra- 
tion of the Philadelphia Centennial, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1833, brought out the unions prob- 
ably to their full strength. Twenty unions 
were in line, as follows: Saddlers and Har- 
nessmakers’ Union, Journeymen Hatters’ 
Union, Bakers’ Union, Cabinetmakers’ 
Union, Glass Workers’ Union, House Car- 
penters’ Union, Bricklayers’ Union, Stone- 
cutters’ Union, Plasterers’ Union, Journey- 
men Tailors’ Union, Tin Plate Workers’ 
Union, Black and Whitesmiths’ Union, 
Combmakers’ Union,Cotton Spinners’ Union, 
Tanners’ and Curriers’ Union, Draymen and 
Carters’ Union, Potters’ Union, Journeymen 
Printers’ Union, Bookbinders’ Union, 
Coopers’ Union. 

It is refreshing to find the printers in this 
parade. The trade was as thoroughly or- 
ganized North and South as any other, per- 
haps more thoroughly, yet outside of Phila- 
delphia these unions disdained to parade 
with other organizations, except in the 
parades to commemorate the French revolu- 
tions of 1830 and 1848, when the printers 
inaugurated the celebrations and led the 
parades. It must not be inferred from this 
that the printers were revolutionists. They 
were ultra-conservative and opposed to 
federations of the various trades; but they 
were republicans, and intensely interested 
in and enthusiastic over republicanism and 
liberty in France. However, the Phila- 
delphia General Trades’ Union was organ- 
ized in September, 1833, with all of the above 
unions affiliated, and the great eight-hour 
agitator of the forties, Hogan, an officer of 
the Printers’ Union, became an officer of the 
General Trades’ Union. 

In New York City, the usual Fourth of 
July parade took place in 1833, but only six 
unions were in line. These were the tailors, 
cordwainers, house painters, bakers, house 
carpenters, and cabinetmakers’ unions. 

In the parade on the same occasion in 
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1834 there were seven unions; but the Cabinet- 
makers’ Union had dropped out, the Hatters’ 
Union and the Saddlersand Harnessmakers’ 
Union reappeared. The Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Trades Union at once began an agita- 
tion for a general national federation. The 
New York General Trades’ Union indorsed 
the plan, and, as Boston had practically pro- 
posed it, at least by suggestion in 1832, the 
scheme filled the air in labor circles. The 
unions were in earnest; September 26, 1834, 
the first issue of the National Trade 
Unionists appeared in New York City, the 
avowed organ of the new movement, and in 
1835 a national convention of mechanics’ 
unions met in New York City. 

The growing financial stringency was al- 
ready causing alarm among workmen, and 
the unions were making desperate efforts 
to completely unionize the trade within their 
jurisdiction. March 8, 1834, a notice ap- 
peared in the columns of the Pennsylvanian 
as follows: 


“A general meeting of the Journeymen Saddlers 
and Harnessmakers’ Society of Philadelphia, for 
the protection of the trade, will be held this evening, 
at 7 o'clock, at the Jefferson Wigwam, to complete 
the organization of the society. All journeymen 
who have not joined are earnestly .requested to 
attend and sign the constitution.” 


The tendency was to close up the ranks. 
The South began organizing trade unions 
in earnest in 1834, and kept it up throughout 
the period. The money-wealth of the 
country was in the South, and where money- 
wealth is greatest wages will be highest, 
despite slavery and contempt of labor. That 
labor in all skilled trades was better paid in 
the South than in the North—in most cases 
double the wages—was due, no doubt, to the 
fact that slave labor was not skilled and was 
used almost entirely for plantation and 
dock work, and that there was a real scarcity 
of skilled white labor in the South, owing 
largely, no doubt, to the contempt for all 
labor which slavery had made universal 
in that section. But the currency question 
was threatening even the South, and in order 
to protect the high wages already received, 
the trades were organizing into unions. In 
one trade, at least (that of printers), I have 
gone more thoroughly into this question of 
Southern trades unions elsewhere, and will 
not dilate upon it here.* 


*A Documentary History of Early Printers’ Organizations. 


ington, D. C. 


In the North the strikes against wage re- 
ductions began in 1834. May 9, the cotton 
mill hands of the Schuylkill Factory Com- 
pany in Philadelphia wént out against a 25 
per cent reduction; and other strikes soon 
followed. The lines began to tighten on the 
other side, too, and efforts were made to dis- 
rupt the unions. December 14, 1834, the 
Hatters’ Union in New York City struck be- 
cause one of its members had been dis- 
charged for belonging to the union. 

Attempts to increase the hours in indus- 
tries where shorter hours had been won, 
brought on strikes, as when the Sailmakers’ 
Union in New York struck, August, 1835, 
against an increase in the hours of labor. 
The sailmakers must have disrupted their 
union in this strike, as on September 16, 
1836, the New York Evening Post said: 


“The Journeymen Sailmakers of New York 
organized a union yesterday. They adopted a con- 
stitution and formulated a rate of wages, demanding 
two dollars per day, on and after September 25, 
1836.” 


The Pianoforte Makers’ Union was new, 
being organized in the early months of 1835, 
and, new-union-like, struck in November for 
the discharge of an obnoxious foreman. This 
was in New York. The Hand-Loom Weavers’ 
Union of Philadelphia organized May 15, and 
struck in October, 1835, against a reduction 
of wages. The United Brotherhood of Cord- 
wainers’ (Shoemakers) was organized in 
Philadelpha, April 4, 1835, and on June 25 
struck for an increase in wages. One hundred 
and forty firms conceded their demands. 
The shoemakers of New York had long been 
unionized and had struck in May of the same 
year for an increase, which strike they won; 
and this induced the journeymen ladies’ 
cordwainers to organize, and to strike in the 
same month, and they won also. July 31, 
1835, the Saddlersand Harnessmakers’ Union 
of Philadelphia struck for an increase. The 
Boston Carpenters’ Union was on strike for an 
advance at that date also. May 20, 1835, 
the Stonecutters’ Union in New York City 
went on a strike for $2 a day iff summer and 
$1.75 in winter. This was the same day the 
ladies’ shoemakers struck; the air was full of 
strife in the labor world. 

The Horseshoers’ Union struck for an in- 
crease of wages; but this was an “‘independ- 
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nt’ organization, and May 29, 1835, the 
‘ollowing advertisement appeared: , 


GENERAL TRADES’ UNION NOTICE. 


The Journeymen Horseshoers are on strike for an 
nerease of wages. They are not connected with this 
ody. 

JAMES B. ANDERSON, 
Cor. Secy., General Trades’ Union. 


But local strikes are getting too numerous 
to follow here, and there is too much of more 
importance than mere lists of strikes. 

There were indications of trade specializa- 
tion and separate organizations, which 
in our day has led to a maze of “juris- 
lictional disputes’’ among unions. The 
saddlers broke away from the harness- 
makers, and formed not only separate local 
unions, but an interstate federation of such, 
as when on June 8, 1835, the journeymen 
saddlers of New York, Newark, Bridgeport, 
and Hartford, met in New York City, or- 
ganized, and formulated a constitution and 
by-laws. As stated above the efforts of 
the Philadelphia Trades’ Assembly to secure 
a national federation bore fruit this year, and 
1 national convention of organized labor was 
held in New York City. The city council 
refused to let the convention meet at the 
city hall, and there was a shower of resolu- 
tions from the local New York unions, of 
which we must let one specimen suffice. Ata 
regular meeting of the Leather Dressers’ 
Association of New York City, held Novem- 
ber 14, 1835, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

‘‘Whereas the General Trades’ Union of this city 
made application to the Common Council for the 
use of one of the public rooms to hold the session 
of the National Convention of Mechanics that as- 
sembled here and the application was refused and 
treated with contempt, 

‘Resolved, that as the Democratic members of 
the Common Council have become recreant to the 
principles they pretend to profess, and have shown 
by their actions that they do not consider the work- 
ingman of any account except around election time, 
when they want his vote; the day is not far distant 
when we can rebuke this ingratitude, and we pledge 
ourselves individually to show by our actions that 
we can resent an insult.” 


All this sounds strangely familiar. The 
principle of the boycott was developed during 
this period as naturally as it will always be 
developed under similar conditions. The 
Evening Post of September 21, 1835, con- 
tained the following notice: 


The Association of Journeymen Hatters of New 
York and Brooklyn deem it their duty to state for 
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the information of the public, and all journeymen 
that are friendly to the maintenance of regular 
prices that Messrs. Johnson & Mead, and Davids & 
Green, do not pay the prices, and their shops are 
therefore considered foul by this association. 

AMONS PEREGO, President, 

J. S. Bascock, Secretary, 

Journeymen Hatters’ Association. 


In view of such advertisements (and this 
is only one quoted as a sample), must we 
not revise our teaching that courts and 
State attorneys’ offices were hounding the 
workmen of this period under old and mis- 
construed conspiracy laws? Most of the 
misconstruction, as well as the hounding, 
belongs to a much later period. 

True, the General Trades’ Union usually 
published over its signatures the names of 
employers paying the scale, leaving an im- 
plied, rather than an affirmative boycott on 
the others, while the local unions preferred 
the more irritating and direct method. But 
the General Trades’ Union did not mince 
matters when it took up the cause of an 
affiliated trade union. The following is re- 
lated, not only because of the insight it gives 
into the methods of the labor organizations 
of the period, but also into the labor con- 
ditions in those mythical “good old days” 
which every one acquainted with economic 
history will pray may never come again. 

The first of June, 1834, the Bakers’ Union 
of New York City went on strike for an 
increase of wages. A committee was ap- 
pointed from the General Trades’ Union to 
look into the matter; from the report of this 
committee, which made a detailed factory 
inspection of conditions, the General Union, 
on June 10, 1834, issued the following report: 

“Having before us a well attested statement of 
facts, which sufficiently prove that the condition 
of the Journeymen Bakers’ Union in the city of 
New York has been for sometime much worse in 
reality than that of Southern slaves, we submit for 
the inspection of the public a few instances taken 
from a very long list. 

“Ist. Three men and a boy have had to bake 60 
barrels of flour per week, have had to labor 115 
hours each week, doing nearly 7 men’s work, and have 
received only 60 cents per barrel, or $3.60 for their 
work. 

“2d. Four men have had to bake 54 barrels of 
flour per week, have had to labor 112 hours each 
week, doing nearly 6 men’s work, and have received 
only 60 cents per barrel. 

“3d. Five men have had to bake 65 to 70 barrels 
of flour per week, have had to labor 115 hours each 
week, doing nearly 7 men’s work, and have received 
about 40 cents per barrel. 

“The above facts abundantly prove all that we 
have asserted, and we now call upon the public to 
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know whether these employers who persist in re- 
fusing to pay their men living wages and requiring 
them to do much more than human nature can 
long bear, viz., from 18 to 20 hours out of the 24, 
are to be sustained in these demands, or whether 
they will not assist the oppressed journeymen in 
their present attempt to secure a fair equivalent 
for their labor. 

“We have also to state that the General Trades’ 
Union has resolved to support the journeymen 
bakers in their present course, and we are deter- 
mined by all just and honorable means to raise 
them, if possible, to a fair standing among the other 
mechanical trades of the city. 

“In conclusion, we respectfully suggest, that the 
public in general can in no way more effectually 
support our cause than by bestowing their patron- 
age on those employers who have nobly agreed to 
give their men living wages. In order to accomplish 
this end, we will publish from time to time the 
names of employers who are treating their men 
fairly. We will continue this course until all 
differences are adjusted.”’ 

Let us take a peep at the inner workings 
of a local union of carpenters of New York 
City and Brooklyn. The union had de- 
manded an increase of wages on March 10, 
1835. The new scale was to be $1.50 a day. 
March 18 the union met and on motion a 
report from the different workshops in New 
York and Brooklyn was called for in order 
to ascertain how far the demands of the 
union have been complied with. Mr. Job 
Johnson, on behalf of Brooklyn, reported 
that all their bosses, with the exception of 
one, had unhesitatingly complied with the 
demands and were then paying $1.50 a day. 
Reports were read from the different work- 
shops in New York from which it appeared 
that a large proportion of the employers had 
cheerfully and honorably complied with the 
reasonable demands of the men. The follow- 
ing resolution was then offered and adopted: 

“Resolved, that $1.50 a day is positively the es- 
tablished wage, and that we are determined to 
maintain it at all hazards. 

“Resolved, that we recommend to all that have 
not received the above wages forthwith to demand 
the same of their employers, and in case of refusal 
to quit work.”’ 

This same union at its meeting of Febru- 
ary 23, 1836, decided to demand an increase 
to $1.75 a day, to take effect on or after 
March 10, and to be uniform in both 
Brooklyn and New York. It seems the 
employers began advertising in other cities 
for carpenters, and the union taking alarm, 
did not wait for the tenth of March, but 
ordered a strike on the seventh. 

The year 1836 was the busiest of the 
period, whether measured by the number of 


strikes or of new organizations formed. How- 
ever, I must hurry over the minor facts and 
mention only the most significant things, 
or unduly extend the limits of this paper. 

The Philadelphia General Trades’ Union 
had so far trained its affiliated unions that 
strikes could only be ordered after being 
sanctioned by the general body, and then 
all the unions were expected to aid and 
support each other, while the locals in New 
York City supported each other, as when 
March 15, 1836, the Pianoforte Makers’ 
Union “held a meeting and resolved to 
support the Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
who are on strike against a reduction; but 
it does not appear that local unions attached 
to the General Trades’ Union of New York 
City were required to ask that body for 
permission to strike. In Philadelphia, 
moreover, there were few, if any, non- 
affliated unions, even .the conservative 
printers belonged, whereas, in New York 
City, there were many, at least half, of the 
local trade unions outside the general federa- 
tion. To belong to the Philadelphia General 
Trades’ Union, however, meant something, 
as a hasty review of three important strikes 
in 1836 will show. 

At the meeting of the Trades’ Union of 
Philadelphia, held on January 12, 1836, the 
Journeymen Bookbinders’ Association filed 
a petition setting forth that an attempt had 
been made by the employing bookbinders 
to reduce wages about 30 per cent. The 
matter was referred to a committee which 
reported that it had carefully examined into 
the matter and recommended that the book- 
binders be supported in a strike against the 
reduction. The committee advised an appro- 
priation of $300 from the Trades’ Unions 
funds to aid the bookbinders at once. This 
was agreed to. 


The bill of prices of the Bookbinders’ 
Union and the reductions proposed by the 
employers was reported by the committee, 
as follows: 


Royal folio, Morocco extra, gilt edges, $1.25, to be 
reduced to $1. 

Royal folio, Morocco marbled edges, 75 cents, 
to be reduced to 55 cents. 

Royal folio, calf gilt edges, $1.1834, to be reduced 
to 8534 cents. 

Royal folio, calf marbled edges, $1, to be reduced 
to 65 cents. 

Roya! quarto, super extra gilt edges, 50 cents, to 
be reduced to 40 cents. 

Royal quarto, super extra marbled edges, 45 cents, 
to be reduced to 30 cents. 














The Journeymen Printers’ Union met 
separately and resolved to support the 
bookbinders, voting them the receipts of the 
evening ($67), but this was to go through 
the channel of the General Trades’ Union. 

March 9 the General Trades Union voted 
$1,000 more to the bookbinders, and at the 
meeting of the Bookbinders’ Union, held 
May 7, 1836, it was voted to meet a com- 
mittee of their employers in conference, 
‘inasmuch as the proposed list of reduc- 
tions have been withdrawn.” The case of 
the hatters’ strike is equally significant. 

On January 20, 1836, we find ‘“‘the com- 
mittee appointed at the last meeting of the 
Trades Union to confer with the journey- 
men hatters on the subject of their contem- 
plated strike, report that they are of the 
opinion that the journeymen hatters should 
be supported in their attempt to establish 
a uniformity of prices. On motion $300 
was appropriated for their use.’’ This local 
had some money of its own and at its meet- 
ing held Monday evening, February 1, 
1836, “it was unanimously‘ resolved that 
$800 be appropriated for the benefit of 
those who may be thrown out of employ- 
ment on account of sustaining the regular 
bill of prices.” 

February 25 the General Trades Union 
appropriated another $300 to the hatters 
to assist them “‘in their fight to establish a 
uniform bill of prices,’ and on March 9 it 
gave them another $300. It must be re- 
membered that these sums, or at least the 
sum of these was not an _ insignificant 
amount in those days. 

Again, the House Carpenters’ Union of 
Philadelphia struck with the consent of the 
Trades Union in March, 1836, for an in- 
crease of wages from $1.25 a day in summer 
and $1.12% in winter to $1.50 for summer 
and $1.25 in the winter months. March 9, 
1836, the Trades Union considered the case 
of the striking carpenters, and voted $1,000 
to them. 

These three strikes have been briefly 
mentioned to show that the Philadelphia 
Trades Union at least had adopted the prin- 
ciple of sympathetic aid in strikes: even if 
the stage of sympathetic strikes had not 
been reached, and to show also that the 
membership in this federation was not a 
meaningless thing to local unions. 

Necessarily little has been said here about 
employers’ associations. April 13, 1836, 
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the employing tailors of Philadelphia 
“formed an organization to oppose the 
journeymen,” but as the tailors were then 
on strike in Philadelphia this may have been 
but an emergency organization. We meet 
with them frequently at all points in 
history, but except in the printing trade, 
and the master carpenters in Philadelphia, 
I am not at this time certain whether there 
were permanent or continuous combina- 
tions among employers to meet labor con- 
ditions. It is certain they met whenever 
strikes occurred and agreed upon a policy 
to pursue for the hour, and a fair investiga- 
tion by a competent man may reveal much 
along the line. 

We can only hastily refer to the fact that 
a constant division of unions into more 
specific trades was going on, as when in 
April, 1836, the “‘oak coopers,” or, as we 
call them, ‘‘tight-barrel coopers,” split off 
from the coopers and formed a separate 
union. The printers’ unions, or societies, as 
they preferred to call them, formed a na- 
tional organization, meeting first in Wash- 
ington in 1836, and in New York in 1837. 
It is not believed that the convention 
which was to be held in 1838, and was twice 
postponed, ever really met. But the con- 
vention of 1836 had delegates from nine 
locals in seven States, while the convention 
of 1852, from which the present organiza- 
tion dates, had twelve locals from five States. 

It has been my purpose more to point out 
to investigators what to look for, and where, 
rather than to intimate what they will find. 
Not only must the unions of a period be 
studied in connection with general condi- 
tions, but each union must be studied in 
connection with the conditions in the in- 
dustry to which the trade belongs. The 
study of locals that meet conditions face to 
face will be worth more than studies of 
nationals, and studies of locals from the 
inside will reveal more than studies from 
the outside. 

We have analytical historical books only 
on English trade unions, and have even 
been taught that to know anything of their 
development historically we must look to 
foreign soil, as they are of foreign origin, 
and strictly an un-American institution. 
Exactly the opposite is true. To understand 
English trade unions, study them; to com- 
prehend German labor organizations, study 
them in Germany under strictly German 
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conditions. The Australian unions and those 
of New Zealand can only be comprehended 
where they have grown. No human insti- 
tution is so distinctively the product of its 
immediate environment as the trade unions. 
It meets the conditions as it finds them. 
“What we do depends on what the boss 
does,” said a leading trade unionist to me 
when I asked him what the policy of the 
union was in certain matters. We should 
look for the history and development of 
American trade unions in America, and let 
me impress upon you now that American 
trade unionism is American, as old as the 
flag, and older, and as different from Eng- 
lish, German, French, or New Zealand 
unionism as our industrial conditions and 
methods differ from those of the countries 
named, and different in precisely the same 
manner and to the same degree, for trade 
unionism is an institution of extreme adapta- 
bility, flexibility, and expediency. It is the 
chameleon of human institutions; abso- 
lutely the creature of its habitat, and must 
be studied where we find it. it is never a 
foreign institution. Transplant it, and it 
changes so quickly and materially that you 
can only know it even then by studying it 
where it is; not where it came from. In no 
field of sociology is the professional “‘straw- 
man’’ architect so out of place, so sure to 
miss in his guessing, so much of a nuisance, 
as in attempting to construct theoretic 
trade unions in class or editorial rooms. 
Trade unions have but one theory—that is, 
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watch the chess-board; eye every move the 
boss makes; meet his every move with a 
better one; check his king, but do not call 
his attention to it out loud; fight for every 
pawn as bitterly as if it were rook or knight; 
never sacrifice a pawn unless you get some- 
thing better for it. This being true, how 
futile to attempt to construct a text-book on 
trade unionism. In no two localities will 
the same general union do the same thing 
in the same case; first, because the ante- 
cedent conditions differ; the move of the 
employer is different or public opinion 
varies. In the same trade the local union 
in Philadelphia or Reading can not do, and 
exist, what the local union in Pittsburg or 
Chicago would do and “‘win out.”” Even the 
general officers will not always conduct 
apparently identical cases along the same 
lines. Local leaders have different mental 
capacities or different views, and generally 
the first moves are made by the local union; 
one local, under the leadership dominant 
at the time, “‘plays from the center,’’ an- 
other “‘plays a side game,” and the general 
officers, when called in, may disapprove in 
tote, and yet be forced, as I have heard them 
say hundreds of times, to “play the game 
out now the way it was started.’”” We who 
know that even ‘moving pictures’ could 
only give us what was transpiring in front 
of the camera that moment, must be par- 
doned if we lose patience with professional 
sculptors who propose te give us a bronze 
casting of a ‘‘typical trade union.” 





“SPEEDING UP.” 


OW OFTEN is demonstrated the 
wisdom of doing nothing overmuch— 
yet how infinitely more difficult than 
abstinence is temperance. A theory or a 
truth good in itself may be made to do much 
harm by those who lack discretion or sense 
of proportion. A truth given undue pro- 
portion becomes relatively an untruth. In 
such a way have the most zealous adovcates 
of efficiency brought their ideals into ques- 
tion, if not disrepute. A vision of perfect 


development of human ability to achieve 
results has of late years been called efficiency. 
The term has been popularly applied to 
every activity under the sun—we have been 
told of efficiency in democracy, in memory, 
in sewing on buttons, in household manage- 
ment, in municipal administration, in get- 
ting labor out of workmen, in prayer, in 
street cleaning. As applied to industrial 
affairs some of the efficiency schemes have 
been merged with the popular phase of 
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another influence dominating modern 
thought—the scientific. From this merger 
have come various schemes for scientific 
management that have dazzled the unwary 
with seeming plausibility and sincerity of 
purpose. Most of these scientific aids to 
complete efficiency have been disclosed to 
be either unfeeling experiments to discover 
the nearest approach to perpetual action on 
the part of the industrial worker or just one 
more attempt to exploit Labor by a new 
type of “speeding up.” 

This kind of efficiency seems particularly 
pernicious to those who regard industrial 
workers as human beings and realize the al- 
ready tremendous strain of modern industry. 
Progress and improvement in industry have 
been along the line of the introduction of 
more machinery and specialization of work. 
As the work of the individual has been 
increasingly restricted and specialized, it has 
become correspondingly mechanical and 
monotonous. ‘“‘Monotony,” as Miss Gold- 
mark has said, ‘““may make highly taxing 
to our organism work which is ordinarily 
considered light and easy.”” This monotony, 
this uninteresting sameness, this sheer repe- 
tition of a single muscular motion, consti- 
tutes the strain of modern industry—a strain 
that wears upon body and soul. These 
schemes of scientific managers and efficiency 
engineers would intensify this strain by elimi- 
nating every useless motion or thought that 
every bit of energy may be conserved for pro- 
ductive purposes and not a motion made but 
which would produce visible results. There is 
a certain fascination in this conception—in 
which every act is purposeful, well-directed, 
telling in effect—but when the intellectual 
element is removed the ideal loses all its 
allurement. Then the worker is reduced to 
the plane of an errorless machine, loses 
individuality, initiative and vitality. For 
it must be remembered that the worker is a 
living thing and that constant, unremitting 
repetition of one single act does not permit 
opportunity for the restoration of cells, a 
process necessary to life. Life is a balance 
between the tearing down and the building 
up of the cells which constitute the body. If 
there is no cessation from the monotonous 
activity, there is no chance for regaining the 
vitality lost in catabolism, the system be- 
comes clogged with dead cells, and the 


poison of fatigue clogs the organs and by 
osmosis affects the whole body. 

It is well then to let “discretion be our 
teacher,” and to temper desire for effi- 
ciency with regard for physiological facts and 
humanity. Human beings can not with 
safety be treated as machines. A recent 
number of the American Medicine contained 
the following editorial, which substantiates 
this position : 


“Working along with his partner, the ‘efficiency 
engineer,’ the speeder-up has managed to obtain from 
the factory worker a larger output in the same period 
of time. This is done by eliminating the so-called 
superfluous motions of the arms and fingers, i. e., 
those which do not contribute directly to the fash- 
ioning of the article under process of manufacture. 
Hailed at first as a great reformer, with joy by the 
manufacturer and with a sort of pride by the worker, 
the speeder-up is destined soon to become anathema 
to the latter, while the employer will ere long reluc- 
tantly have to admit that there has been something 
wrong in the premises. Just as the wise employer 
now finds it cheaper by welfare work to con- 
serve the life and health of his workmen, so will he 
find it more economical in the long run to relax the 
newly found speed. 


“The reason is of interest to the physician be- 
cause it is purely physiological. The movements 
thought to be superfluous simply represent Nature’s 
attempt to rest the strained and tired muscles. When- 
ever the muscles of the arms and fingers, or of any 
part of the body for that matter, undertake to do a 
definite piece of work, it is physiologically imperative 
that they do not accomplish it by the shortest 
mathematical route. A rigid to and fro movement 
is possible only to machinery; muscles necessarily 
move in curves and that is why grace is character- 
istic of muscular movement and is absent from a 
machine. The more finished the technic of a work- 
man, and the greater his strength, the more graceful 
are his mov ements, and, what is important in this 
connection, vice versa. A certain flourish, super- 
fluous only to the untrained eye, is absolutely 
characteristic of the efficient workman’s motions. 


“* ‘Speeding-up’ eliminates grace and the curved 
movement of physiological repose, and thus induces 
an irresistible fatigue, first in the small muscles, 
second, in the trunk, ultimately in the brain and 
nervous system. The early result is a fagged and 
spiritless worker of the very sort that the speeder- 
up’s partner, the ‘efficiency engineer’ will be anxious 
to replace by a younger and fresher candidate, who 
in his turn will soon follow his predecessor if the 
same relentless process is enforced. 

“It will always be necessary to consider workers as 
human beings, and charity and moderation in the 
exaction of results will usually be found the part of 
wisdom, as representing a wise economy of resources 
This scientific charity, however, is something quite 
apart from the moral effect on a personnel of due 
recognition of their long service, and of the loyalty 
which is likely to accompany it.”’ 
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HIGHER WAGES—THE FUNDAMENTAL ISSUE 
IN SOCIAL BETTERMENT. 


ELDOM has a more forcible presenta- 
tion of the vital importance of higher 
wages been made even before a labor 

gathering than was made recently in Wash- 
ington before the International Kindergar- 
ten Union, by Professor Scott Nearing of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Wage- 
earners have long realized the immediate 
relationship between wages and standards 
of living. Other thinkers are coming to 
realize this truth, also. Poor food, insani- 
tary homes, improper clothing, under- 
nourished bodies, are not always the result 
of ignorance, but more often are the result of 
low wages. As Miss Julia Lathrop, Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau, said at the same 
meeting, the educating effect of higher 
wages is remarkable. 

Poor people have poor ways, is true in 
many senses. Their poor ways can only be 
changed by securing for the poor folks the 
means for having better ones. Physical 
well-being is conditioned by the quality and 
quantity of food and by healthful environ- 
ment—wages determine the ability to obtain 
these necessities. It can not be stated too 
emphatically, we are what we eat. The food 
we eat furnishes nutriment for sustaining 
the health of the bones, muscular tissues, 
nerves; it makes the physical machine upon 
which all life activity is dependent, not only 
for existence but for distinctive character. 
The material things of life are not inferior 
to the intellectual and moral, but are in- 
extricably associated. Nor is this a grossly 
materialistic philosophy, for the influence 
of the mind and heart remains just as potent, 
just as sacred, just as essential a factor in 
social betterment even when physical well- 
being and higher wages are recognized as 
prerequisites that condition highest develop- 
ment. The purpose served, not the origin, 
determines value. 

The fundamental importance of higher 
wages was voiced most eloquently and 
forcibly by an Italian workman in speak- 
ing for the New York road laborers who 
struck for higher wages not long ago: 

“No man wort’ less than two dolla’ day. Man 
got wife. Man got child. Everybody wort’ two 
dolla’ day. I like the men to live more nice. You 





no like to live ten in a room. You no like to take 
your children out of school.” 


What this Italian laborer felt so keenly 
and stated so concisely as a wage problem, was 
the burden of Professor Nearing’s earnest ad- 
dress, of which the following is an extract: 


“There is another factor in American life which 
tends in many cases to make children liabilities rather 
than assets—that is, the wage question. It requires 
a minimum of food, clothing, and shelter to maintain 
life. These things cost money. Several social 
students have recently estimated that the amount 
of money which they cost in an American city for a 
family of three children, and a man and wife varies 
from seven hundred and fifty dollars to nine hundred 
dollars. An examination of the average rates paid 
in American industry will show that approximately 
three-quarters of the adult males working in the 
industrial cities and towns receive less than seven 
hundred and fifty dollars in wages, and therefore, 
presumably less than enough to support a family of 
three children in decency. 

“The bitter cry of the working children has risen 
from every factory town, ripping great holes in the 
public conscience, making action inevitable. Has 
your heart lamented over those slaves of the fac- 
tory siren? Listen! In the United States there are 
thousands, and tens of thousands of children who 
are habitually hungry. A recent investigation in 
Chicago discovered fifteen thousand children of 
school age who did not receive sufficient nourishing 
food. ‘Furthermore, many children lack shoes and 
clothing; many have no beds to sleep in. They cuddle 
together on hard floors. The majority of the indi- 
gent children live in damp, unclean, or overcrowded 
homes that lack proper ventilation and sanitation. 
Here, in the damp, ill-smelling basements, there is 
only one thing regarded as cheaper than rent, and 
that is the life of the child. We find that a large 
number of children have only bread, saturated 
in water. for breakfast day after day; that the noon 
meal is bread or bananas, and an occasional luxury 
of soup made from pork bones; that children often 
frequent South Water Street, begging for dead 
fowls in the crates, or decayed fruit: that others have 
been found searching for food in alley garbage boxes.’ 

“In the entire State of Illinois, there are but 
eight thousand child laborers; in the city of Chicago 
alone, fifteen thousand hungry school children. 

“Nor is this exceptional. Louise Stevens Bryant 
concludes a recent study of under-feeding with the 
statement—‘In New York and other American 
cities, ten per cent of the school population are seri- 
ously under-fed.’ 

“Hungry children do not make acute students; 
starvation is not the royal road to learning. Rather 
does it lead to misery, vice, inefficiency, and delin- 
quency. Children who travel that road end up in 
the liability class. Malnutrition is the air-line to the 
county-house and the penitentiary.” 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


The economists of the classical schools, since the time of Adam Smith, have 

sought to explain questions of value and wages (which is a 
on tek value problem) by natural laws. They have worked out 
WAGES-FUND theories which touch the raw materials of life in a few 
FALLACY. places, and then extend upward fearlessly in nebular 

expanse, gloriously unhampered by experience in indus- 
trial affairs. In the days when political economy was known as the dismal 
science, certain theorists asserting the “‘iron law of wages’ declared that law 
as inevitable and immutable as the law of gravitation. These followers of 
Malthus held that diminishing returns from agriculture in connection with the 
strong tendency of the human race toward over-population, make impossible 
permanent improvement of the working people. 

The wages-fund theory is equally dismal and unwholesome. It is based 
upon the supposition that the employer sets aside a fixed portion of his capital 
with which to pay wages—this is the wages-fund ; that the amount of capital and 
the wages-fund available for use at any one time are predetermined and fixed; 
that wages paid individuals are the quotient found by dividing the wages-fund 
by the number of wage-earners. The only way to affect wages, according to this 
theory; is to change either the wages-fund or the number of wage-earners, for, 
since the wages-fund is not elastic, any attempt of individual workers or 
groups of workers to increase their own wages would diminish the relative 
shares of all the others. 

The theory is wrong in assuming that wages are paid out of capital—wage 
payments are advanced out of capital but are ultimately paid out of product. 
That is to say, wages are the discounted product of labor. Capital, from which 
temporary advances are made, is no more inelastic than any other element of 
production—there are certain indefinite limits set by credit, loans, etc., but 
these are subject to various modifying influences. Neither the wages ad- 
vanced to workmen nor the product out of which these are ultimately paid is 
rigid or predetermined. An increase in the number of workers does not invari- 
ably decrease wages—this result may be prevented by variables, which we 
shall mention in connection with the theory of supply and demand. 

The wages-fund theory has been invoked for most pernicious and repres- 
sive purposes. Incidentally it has tended to exalt the function of the capi- 
talist as the appointed custodian of the sacred exchequer from which issues 
the wages-fund. It was maintained that the capitalist must be undisturbed 
and unhampered in his operations, because he was considered the pivotal 
element in production. Adherents of the wages-fund school regard the efforts 
of the workers to better their condition through organization and collective 
demands as a menace to the foundations of economic stability, and an 


* (Just prior to undergoing the operation for mastoiditis on June 6 President Gompers 
prepared the editorial section of this issue, but there was not sufficient time before the 
operation to afford him the opportunity of reading the matter he dictated or revising 
proof.—AssIsTANT Ep1rTor.) 
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obstacle in the way of progress. Although the wages-fund fallacy has nearly 
vanished from economic théory yet its by-product, popular and ignorant 
discrediting of the trade union movement, still operates in practical affairs. 

Another theory that has been heralded as the explanation of all economic 
problems is “demand and supply.’’ But “demand and supply” deals with 
glittering generalties and describes what is rather than explains why it is what 
it is. It can be glibly asserted of any market price that it represents the 
equilibrium point between supply and demand without in any way touching 
the underlying value problems or revealing the forces that have affected either 
side of the equation. In considering consumption goods, or products on the 
market, price determining may be described according to the supply and 
demand formula, with some degree of satisfaction. But in connection with 
production problems, the formula affords chances for most misleading deduc- 
tions. 

Those who observe price-lists know that even where a vastly increased 
supply is counterbalanced by a vastly increased demand, prices may be 
reduced greatly; for example, the great metropolitan newspapers which 
formerly sold for 5 cents or more, are now almost uniformly 1 cent. Again, 
increasing demand may supply sufficient incentive to secure such greatly 
improved methods of production that prices steadily fall; this is the case with 
rubber coats, which formerly cost a small fortune, but now are considered 
necessities by many. The demand resulted in lessening the cost of pro- 
duction, the increased supply followed. The supply and demand theory may 
furnish interesting but elusive descriptive matter, but it explains nothing. 

Increases in the number of workers do not lead to lower wages—increased 
productivity, improved processes and machinery, cheaper operating power, 
improved managerial methods, increased demand, and innumerable other 
modifying variables may tend to maintain the wage-level, or to raise it. But, 
perhaps, the most potent factor of all in raising wage-levels is the combined and 
determined efforts of the workers themselves. This force operating on the 
distributive side of industry, has been most persistently ignored by many 
theorists, although its influence has been felt by the capitalists themselves 
and has been invoked and called blessed by the wage-earners. 

When confronted with the immediate problem of finding a real job by 
which to earn the necessities of life for himself and his dependents, the indivi- 
dual wage-earner ususally finds that his wages are determined by what the 
employer wishes to give. The employer who is engaged in business for profits, 
and not for philanthropy or theoretical experimentation, usually chooses to 
pay just as little as possible. There are many people in the world in dire need 
of warding off starvation tomorrow or the next day, or paying the week’s rent, 
so it is not hard for the employer to find those who must accept his lowest 
wage—if the workers are relying solely upon their own individual bargaining 
power. 

Without introducing any other new factor into the situation, if the 
employes of an industry paying extremely low wages are organized, wages may 
by collective action be repeatedly raised. Innumerable permutations and ad- 
justments make this inerease possible. That a limit is set to this increase 
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by the marginal productivity of the laborer is generally and historically 
accurate. The worker who can make one shoe a day may feel perfectly sure 
that this productive limit will effectually bar him from receiving as wages, 
the value of two shoes, but he may not feel at all sure it will guarantee wages 
commensurate with the value of the productive labor he put into the one shoe 
he did produce. Added to productive efficiency must be effectiveness in mak- 
ing wage demands. But to say that each employer knows the productivity 
per workman, not to mention the marginal productivity in the industry, is an 
absurdly preposterous claim. Wages are for the most part paid on the trial 
and balance principle, fixing them as low as the workmen will stand and not 
according to any rational, well-formulated theory. That is to say, the dis- 
tributive share allotted to the wage-earners is the result of human activity, 
either of the employers or the employes, and not the normal or inevitable 
result of any natural law. 

Take for instance the wages paid for the same kind of work in different 
department stores in the same city. The variations that exist are not due to 
natural laws but to conditions resultant from human will and activity, and 
subject to changes by the same forces. The returns from this and all other 
productive activity are not divided into certain predetermined shares labelled 
wages, interest, profits, rent, but the amount allotted to each of these purposes 
may vary greatly in proportion. Hitherto the major portion of the product of 
industry has been appropriated by interest and profit receivers, since the mana- 
gerial and exploitation elements in industry have been given greatest impor- 
tance. The demands and claims of the workers are now forcing a more just 
distribution. 

A recognition of the reasonableness of social discontent arising from 
inequitable distribution and of the effectiveness of Labor’s efforts to remedy 
conditions has recently been publicly made by representatives of various 
groups of thinking men. In a recent number of the Outlook, George P. Brett 
presents this view: 

“Quite recently, in talking with men whose incomes come mostly from their invest- 
ments, I have been struck by their feeling, as expressed to me, of a change coming, or actually 
upon us—of a time when capital will be obliged to take less than its former share of the 
profits of production; and they attribute this coming change to the demands of Labor, the 
strikes for larger wages and shorter hours, the accounts of which are continually filling the 
columns of our newspapers.” 

Professor Simon N. Patten, in his Reconstruction of Economic Theory, 
repudiates the theory that wages are controlled by any natural law. He con- 
siders wages a complex resultant of many forces, one of which is collective 
bargaining. ‘The reasoning of the wage-fund theorists,” he said, “‘was an 
upper class view of those who wished to pose as humanitarians without being 
so.” After stating his theory of distribution, he concludes: 


“Such statements differ from those of the wage-fund theorists. They differ not less 
in the action called for than in the theory itself. The one view demands activity of the 
workers in securing their rights; the other gives them an income fixed by natural law. It 
seems simpler and less troublesome to have the laborers penned within bounds and to have 
their income handed out to them by fixed economic laws. In reality, however, the difficul- 
ties are thereby increased. The laborers will act in any case, and if industrial relief is denied 
them, whether by nature or man, they will resort to political action to enforce their demands. 
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The choice is really between a political socialism that would absorb all profits, and such 
direct action on the part of laborers as will insure them a share in the social surplus. In the 
one case, they act unitedly and are interested in the overthrow of existing institutions. In 
the other case, they act as an industrial group, and force such changes in prices as will permit 
of increased wages.” 

It is most gratifying to find this view recognized and emphasized by 
Congressman Oscar Underwood in his closing speech on the tariff biil in the 
House of Representatives. This declaration by a publicist, whose opinion 
carries weight with many, which recognizes the fact that wages are not con- 
trolled by natural law, was as follows: 


“I give you notice now that if any manufacturer attempts in the interest of the Repub 
lican party to threaten Labor, there is a bureau in this Government, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, created by the Democratic party, that will go into the factory, 
make a thorough investigation and ascertain the reason why.” 


It is far from our purpose to discuss the alleged merits or demerits of the 
proposed tariff bill, or to discuss the merits of free trade or of tariff for protec- 
tion or revenue. But we wish to present and to draw attention to this one 
fact—every time an effort has been made to revise the tariff downward, every 
time a tariff bill for that purpose bas been proposed, discussed, and passed, 
the prediction has been made by the protectionists and the protected indus- 
tries that the legislation would result in reductions in wages and that workers 
would be thrown out of employment. As a matter of fact, fulfillment of these 
predictions has always attended the enactment of such legislation—not as a 
matter of necessity, but, as Congressman Underwood implied, the result of 
the deliberately conceived and carefully executed plan of employers to retain 
tariff protection. Whether or not these discharges of workmen and reductions 
in wages would naturally and logically have followed from a revision of tariff 
is outside the issue we wish to discuss. The declaration of Mr. Underwood 
marks the passing of the old theories of a fixed wages-fund, and supply and 
demand, from their former domination of public thought and political policy; 
it marks the recognition of the contention, philosophy, forcefulness, and real 
functions of the organized labor movement. 

In the past whenever any financial crisis was threatening or pending, 
whether intentionally caused by some prince of finance alone or in collusion 
with associates and forced by most questionable methods, or whether produced 
by the incompetency of the so-called captains of industry, it was customary 
to throw the burden of it all upon the shoulders of the workers by making it 
appear that continuance of production was only possible if wages were re- 
duced. It was against this practice that during the financial panic of 1907 the 
American Federation of Labor declared unqualified resistance to all wage reduc- 
tions. In that year portentous of panic, organized labor called a halt to the usual 
wage-cuts which always result in perversely intensifying the financial stringency. 
The unorganized also determinedly refused to accept wage reductions. This 
policy had a steadying effect ; confidence was restored ; normal conditions were re- 
established. In view of these facts, is not the warning of Congressman Underwood 
fully justified? Is it not a wise iconoclast that calls into question the sanctity 
of the wages-fund theory and the immutability of the law of supply and 
demand? 
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Another by-product of current political discussion is public and official endorse- 
ment of the efficiency of American workingmen. In these 


¥ iio enor days when efficiency has assumed tremendous proportions, to 
SCAPEGOAT. 2ttach the term “inefficient” is the scientific method of 


declaring a boycott. If a Miinsterberg test were applied to 
the advocates and dispensers of the propaganda of the special interests, such 
as the New York Times, or the Washington Post, pronouncing the epithet 
“‘inefficient’’ would produce as an instantaneous and involuntary reaction, 
the term associated in their minds—organized labor. During the early dis- 
cussion of the Underwood Tariff bill, the New York 7imes reported that the 
new tariff rates would no longer secure profits by excluding competition, and 
then joyously commented thus: 


“This means that factory methods must be re-examined to the end that waste of 
effort and material may be cut off, that the best modern methods must be applied. It means 
that labor, especially organized labor, must change its methods. Labor, too, must adopt the 
rule of higher efficiency, for the pay-roll is in most cases the largest factor of cost. Where a 
manufacturer finds it difficult or impossible to meet the new competition, he will be forced 
to demand of his workmen either a higher rate of production, or, inevitably, longer hours 
or a lower wage.” 


It is quite plain from this prescription that returns from this so-called 
increased efficiency are all to be extracted or subtracted from the workingmen. 
Gleefully the editorial proclaims that no longer will Mr. Gompers ‘‘preach the 
doctrine that every occasion must be seized for demanding an increase of 
wages; no longer will the universal eight-hour day be set up as the goal to be 
attained.”’ : 

But the joy and ecstasy at the contemplated deliverance from the ‘‘ty- 
ranny of organized labor’’ has met several disconcerting shocks. The warning 
of Congressman Underwood, referred to above, was followed by that of William 
C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce. Mr. Redfield read these words to mem- 
bers of the National Association of Employing Lithographers, from a circular 
they had issued predicting dire consequences to Labor from tariff redyctions: 


‘*This means workmen thrown out of a job. It means that wages must go down in 
order to compete. It may mean longer hours than forty-eight hours a week.” 


He then added: 


“It is not too much to say that public opinion demands that operatives shall receive a liv- 
ing wage and, so far as possible, continuous employment; that they be freed from arbitrary re- 
ductions in the daily wage, or of the piece-work rate. The public conscience demands that 
they work under healful conditions, with ample light, without overspeeding, and with the 
same provisions for their safety at their work that the employer would desire for himself 
were he so employed. Furthermore, public opinion is becoming sensitive on the subject of 
overfatigue, and recognizes that the demand for reasonable working hours has a sound 
physiological basis. 

“The greatest interest in our manufactures is that of the people, without whose pur- 
chases the factories would close. They have more at stake than any one else, and they are 
beginning to have very clear ideas respecting their interest in our factories, and how to look 
after it. It is chiefly they who refuse to admit any longer that the head of a great business 
concern can do as he will with what he is pleased to call his property. It is they who insist 
upon the treatment of operatives as men and women with minds and souls, and not as 
machines, and it is they who are insisting now in no uncertain way that the factory does not 
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fulfill its proper function unless it supplies at a reasonable price and of proper quality, the 
goods they deSire to buy.” 


This was to his listeners, and to many who read Secretary Redfield’s 
reported address, a very novel application of the efficiency doctrine. Stand- 
ards of efficiency have been set for the special interests, to which they must 
conform or pay the inevitable penalty. If they conform to these standards 
they will lose all the characteristics of special interests and will perform the 
social functions of industry—deal with their employes, as though they were 
human beings, the most valuable element in civilization, and place upon the 
market a good article for a reasonable price. These are standards that will 
test the managerial efficiency of any group of employers. The public heartily 
approves the new efficiency ideal. 

And then came a new Daniel to judgment, to condemn these interests 
to the rack upon which they were wont to tie Labor. Should the industries 
of the country endeavor to recompense themselves for tariff reductions by 
raids upon the so-called wages-funds, or by shutting down mills, or by shortening 
work time, Senator John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, thinks it will be only 
necessary to show concerted action—conspiracy—to establish a criminal offense 
in restraint of trade. Mr. Williams intimated that steps will be taken to use the 
Department of Justice to prevent anything like concerted action among 
manufacturers to impose upon their employes the alleged burdens of a low 
tariff program. Thus, employers who try to force wages downward would 
become liable to the law they have wrongfully invoked against workingmen 
seeking to better conditions of labor. 

From the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, came statistical 
and positive vindication of the efficiency of the American workmen. No 
longer can a stigma be placed upon their productiveness as an excuse for cast- 
ing upon the sons of Martha the burdens of the sons of Mary. In discussing 
the relative efficiency of the workmen of the leading industrial countries, the 
report states as follows: 

“The results show remarkably high efficiency on the part of American industries as 
compared with the British. Not only, as would be expected, are more laborers employed 
in the United Kingdom than in the United States to add by manufacture $1,000 to the 
value of products, but also machinery of much greater capacity. In British factories nearly 
18 per cent more power and nearly two and one-half times the number of laborers are re- 
quired to obtain equal results, measured in the value added by manufacture. In the seven- 
teen selected industries, the average wages in the United States were almost twice those in 
the United Kingdom; yet the total expenditure for wages was only $470, in the United 
States, as compared with $561 in the United Kingdom, for every $1,000 added by manu- 
facture. Owing to the higher level of prices in the United States, the foregoing comparison, 
being based on values, is more favorable to the United States than would be one based on 
quantities, if such could be made. 

“During the ten years that elapsed between the census of 1900 and 1910, there was a 
marked increase in the wages, mechanical power, and productivity of industry compared 
with the number of wage-earners. The gain in Canada has been proportionately even 
greater than in the United States, although the averages have not yet reached the level 
shown by the American returns. Notwithstanding the increase in wages, in the United 
States, the total expenditure for wages, as well as the capacity of engines, has increased at a 
lower rate than the value added by manufacture.” 
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The report furnishes additional reason for pride in American workmen 
in comparing the hours of work: 

“It was found that for the trades covered by the inquiry, weekly wages were more 
than twice as high in the United States as in the United Kingdom, that the hours of labor 
each week were slightly shorter, and that consequently the wages per hour of labor were 140 
per cent higher in this country. Rents were found to be slightly more than twice as high as 
in England, and food prices, based on the customary expenditures of American workingmen, 
25 per cent higher. 

“Both in Germany and France, on the contrary, wages are materially lower, and the 
hours of labor longer than in the United Kingdom. The wages per hour in Germany average 
three-fourths, and in France less than two-thirds of the corresponding amount received by 
British workingmen.”’ 

Real efficiency is incompatible with low wages and long hours of toil. 

Our pleasure in recording the widening of men’s thoughts, and the general 
recognition given to the justice of Labor’s ideals, is not from the petty cause 
that some must lose, but rather from the great joy that the many shall gain 
and profit thereby. The world is steadily moving onward toward better days, 
wider thoughts, and higher ideals. By making effective our contention that 
real efficiency is incompatible with low wages and long hours of toil, and by 
proving that low wage costs do not mean total low costs, organized labor has 
helped to make this progress possible, and will continue leading onward and 
upward, through the vistas of hope. We know that “the present is also the 
future,’’ and the work we do well today will be our part in the lives of those 
who shall live in the future. The work of the organized labor movement will 
bring benefits and hope to those of many generations. 

No longer may the interests unchallenged shift their own rightful burdens 
upon other factors in production. Managerial efficiency is to be scrutinized 
and scientifically estimated. 





The annual’philippic has been pronounced before the National Association 

of Manufacturers in condemnation assembled. Pretty 
DESTRUCTION nearly everything intended for social betterment was made 
THE AVOWED F ‘ a cela : me ‘ 
PURPOSE OF the target for bitter and undiscriminating criticism in the 
THE |.W.W. address of the president, John Kirby, Jr. Whatever the 

declamation may have lacked in accuracy, decorum, insight 
and humanity, was counterbalanced by vehemence and vitriol. It is a matter 
of regret that so much purpose and indignation should have been lavished 
with so little discrimination upon both the good and the bad. 

In scathing terms Mr. Kirby denounced reformers of all classes on the 
ground that the world is suffering from a vicious plethora of reform. ‘The 
politician, the uplifter, the pulpit, and the press are all busy as bees in that 
direction,” he moaned. Mr. Kirby’s sensitive nature has been deeply wounded 
by anticipation of the exemption of “‘villainous and defiant’’ trade unions 
from the operation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Like a prophet of the 
olden times, he girded his courage and resentment about him and rallied 
the faithful with these words: 

“Suppleniental to the American Federation of Labor and as a dividend from those 
European sources we got the Industrial Workers of the World, with their wild cry of ‘No God 
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no country,’ alert to commit instant crimes under the pretext of fancied wrongs, blind to all 
restraints of law and order, reckless in revolutionary speech, oblivious to all consequences of 
conduct, and bent upon an errand of ruthless destruction, fanned by the heat of torch and 
bomb. 

“Against these forces of evil, domestic and alien, we must stand flintlike in our resolve 
that our Government is and must be a Government of law.”’ 


Fortunately, the welfare and progress of our country are not dependent 
upon this prophet and his faithful fellow-believers. Fortunately, posterity 
with all its fears and hopes for future years is not hanging breathless on his 
judgment, for, in the words of Junius slightly altered: It is not that Mr. Kirby 
judges wrong by design, but that he never judges right by mistake. What 
other mind would thus rashly have affirmed relationship between the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the so-called Industrial Workers of the World? 
In what other mentality could you locate such naive ignorance of the forces 
and movements among those who toil? Any number of such diatribes, such 
invective appeals to passion, will not injure the effectiveness of organized 
labor nor cause the slightest deviation from the high ideals and constructive 
policies of the American trade union movement, the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Those to whom have been granted penetration and understanding, 
realize the fundamental difference between the constructive American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the destructive I. W. W., the social services 
of the one, and the dangers portended by the other. The I. W. W., 
or American Syndicalism, is a comparatively recent development, 
and is fostered by just such bigotry, ignorance, and malevolence as were 
embodied in this most recent philippic—the attitude of the ‘extreme 
individualist who believes in law and government for everybody but 
himself.” 

The I. W. W. is destructive in theory and in_ practice. 
It would destroy the State and the ownership of property and substi- 
tute for these voluntary collectivism or a form of anarchy. It claims that the 
campaign of education and that constant reform are antiquated and ineffec- 
tive, advocates “direct action,’ and the destruction of the present that 
Utopia may be superimposed on the ruins. As the Industrial Workers of the 
World state in their own literature: ‘“There is just one bargain the Industrial 
Workers of the World will make with the employing class—complete surrender 
of all control of industry to the organized workers.’’ Since the purpose is to 
subvert present economic conditions and principles, all policies and methods 
are destructive. They say society is composed of two classes—the employ- 
ing and the employed—whose interests are diametrically opposed and incap- 
able of conciliation. Hence the wrongs of the employed can be righted only by 
dispossessing the employers. Upon this basis their program is prepared. 

So irrevocable and so ineradicable do thev consider the line of demarca- 
tion between the two classes that one of their interpreters, Mr. Pouget, 
even postulates for them two distinct systems of morality: 





“The truth is that, as there exist two classes in society, so there exist two moralities, 


the bourgeois morality and the proletarian morality.” 
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Yet Mr. Pouget deems even this morality too constrictive. For in con- 
sidering the transfer of industry to the workers from an ethical standpoint, 
he says: 

“‘We are going to take over the industries some day, for three very good reasons 
Because we need them, because we want them, and because we have the power to get 
them. Whether we are ‘ethically justified’ or not is not our concern.’ 


Their destructive policies begin with opposition to the trade union. For 
this they would substitute a type of organization that would unite all the 
workers into one ardent, compact, awe-inspiring union, eager to sacrifice 
personal and immediate benefits to a dream of future perfection. Such an 
organization would canstitute a sort of militant flying wedge toreach by direct 
action the heart of industry—for to the victors belong the spoils. The tactics 
employed in this ‘‘organization”’ are the general strike, direct action, and 
sabotage. 

The general strike is to enable the workers to approximate the fighting 
strength of the employer—for action “altogether,”’ with irresistible solidarity, 
would sweep all difficultiesaway. The mere fact that different groups of men 
working at different trades have different interests, presents no difficulties 
to these theorists who demand that all workers be ever on the gui vive to forego 
their individual desires and welfare and the interests of those dependent on 
them for the sake of the “‘altogether’’ Utopia. Since the “‘altogether’’ strike 
with folded hands for industrial purposes is impracticable because of diffi- 
culties presented by human nature, more aggressive methods are employed. 

In actual practice it is hard to distinguish between direct action, sabotage, 
and violence. Direct action, they say, is getting results by more immediate 
methods—that is, appropriating. The term sabotage is derived from sabot, 
meaning a wooden shoe. The propagandists say sabotage is a slang word 
used figuratively in the sense “to work clumsily.’’ Less prejudiced writers 
find a more sinister connotation, derived from the action of French peasants 
in throwing their wooden shoes into machinery as a strike device. Direct 
action interpreted means violence, force, sabotage, the strike in which are used 
all the methods condemned by humanitarian standards—that the ultimate 
ideal may be obtained immediately. Sabotage is just another term for destruc- 
tion. The leaders suggest that delicate and expensive machinery may: be 
ruined by careless handling or dropping in foreign articles; food or other articles 
may be made unfit for sale; salespeople may refuse to show stock, may injure 
sales by displaying all the defects in the goods or by merely telling the whole 
truth; expensive mistakes may be made intentionally, as perishable goods 
billed to the wrong destination. One of their leaders dropped this suggestion: 


“With two cents worth of a certain ingredient utilized in a peculiar way it will be easy 
for the railwaymen to put the locomotives in such a condition as to make it impossible to 
run them.” 


The whole purpose of this program is not to secure changes that will 
bring present benefits to the workers, but to make the employers so dissatis- 
fied, so hopeless, that they will retire in despair, leaving the workers in posses- 
sion of industry. And then what? Which of them knows? Is it not true that 
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if society is ‘‘too individualistic for a socialist State’’ it is equally “too com- 
munistic for an individualist State?’ y 

We would not disparage idealism, but the vision of all the workers of the 
world, banded together in one world-wide organization against all other 
forces of society, nations, and States is too chimerical to be seriously enter- 
tained by an intelligent man or woman confronted with the practical problem 
of securing a better home, better food and clothing, and a better life. Intelli- 
gent, practical workers want an organization that will benefit them now, and 
will protect them in the enjoyment of advantages secured while additional 
benefits are sought. It is well and inspiring to work for the uplift of all human- 
ity, but that usually can best be done if each will attend to his own immediate 
obligations so that all may daily grow into better things rather than suddenly 
be carried skyward by a cataclysmic uplift to strange and unaccustomed 
heights and duties. 

However, the most serious objections to the Industrial Workers of the 
World are not their utopian theories, but the violence, the ‘‘ceaseless class 
war” without regard to humanitarian rules of war, and the needless suffering 
inflicted upon the workers and society.” It has been said that in advising 
waiters on strike their leaders called attention to the opportunities in serving 
food to destroy even life. This has been put into words by one of their spokes- 
men thus: 

“They do not recognize the employer’s right to live any more than a physician rec- 
ognizes the right of typhoid bacilli to thrive at the expense of a patient, the patient merely 
keeping alive.” 

Although the ultimate ideal is individualistic in the extreme, when in- 
dustry shall be controlled by the groups of workers, when neither State nor 
laws shall exist, yet the method of attaining this goal sacrifices individual 
welfare at every stage. The workers are to become pawns to be directed and 
used by a ‘“‘live minority” for the ultimate good of all. Present possessions 
and present benefits are to be lightly cast aside in response to the call of the 
leaders for immediate, united action for revolutionary purposes. Such methods 
fail to take human nature and the evolutionary character of progress into 
account. Both employers and employed who have had experience with the 
I. W. W. turn with appreciation to the American Federation of Labor. 

Then, too, the workers are done a criminal injury and injustice 
when the I. W. W. comes among them to instill impracticable ideals, 
so to inflame the imagination by the hallucination that in yet a little 
while the workers shall inherit the whole earth and all its riches. Deluded by 
this leadership, unorganized workers who have no conception of hours, fair 
wages, sanitary or standardized conditions of work; who, since they are 
unorganized, have been unprotected, domineered over and cruelly treated by 
employers who take every advantage of their dependent and defenseless 
position—these toilers have been persuaded to believe that the so-called 
Industrial Workers of the World will lead raw recruits of labor to immediate, 
final, and absolute emancipation from every industrial, economic, and social ill; 
that they will immediately become the owners of all wealth, the directors of all 
the means of production and agencies for distribution. Dazed by the 
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anticipated dizzy heights of mastery of world-destinies, intoxicated by the 
vision of triumph and absolute control, workers have entrusted their welfare 
to these industrial “promoters” only to come to a realization of the futility of 
their visions, of blasted hopes and wasted opportunities. Then they turn in 
wrath upon their deluders and misleaders. 

Bitter experience with this organization results in discerning appreciation 
of the American trade union movement, the American Federation of Labor, 
as it steadily and surely moves onward, upward, never receding. It is a move- 
ment that instills confidence and hope because it is founded upon continual 
achievements. It does not hold out inflated hopes and impossible ideals which 
must collapse and disappear before real industrial problems and attacks. 
The insistent and consistent policy of the trade union movement has secured 
for the working people whatever of uplift and betterment has made their 
lives freer and happier. This policy has been one of uncompromising protest 
and agitation against every form of wrong, injustice, or denial of rights. In 
the economic field this policy has resulted in effective and triumphant contest. 
It has inspired workers with the desire, the purpose and the grit to struggle 
and battle for material improvements in the form of higher wages, fewer 
hours of labor, better conditions of employment. In the political field the 
policy has been to avoid alliance with any political party, but to utilize all 
parties, whenever an opportunity is presented to remedy wrong or inaugurate 
new and better policies in legislation, administration, or judicature. The 
American Federation of Labor has always been maintained untrammeled, 
unrestricted, free to criticize, attack or denounce men, employers, parties, 
whenever the welfare and the interests of the workers have been menaced. 

The only sense in which the I. W. W. is supplemental to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, as affirmed by Mr. Kirby, is that the errors and 
the suffering following in the wake of the I. W. W. educate the workers to 
the advantages of constructive methods and the cumulative benefits from 
instituting reforms and securing remedial legislation. The I. W. W. partakes 
of the characteristics of that class belonging to every reform movement 
which Colonel Roosevelt has termed the “lunatic fringe’’—and there seem 
to be similar filaments extending from this Bourbon employers’ organization. 





The policies and methods of trade unions often receive unexpected sanction 
} from divers sources. At the recent meeting in Phila- 
THE TRADE UNION delphia of representatives of those engaged in educa- 
ee ee tional work, the discussion centered about the problem 
NEW ADVOCATE. 
of increasing the practicability and the efficacy of the 
schools, and, as a means to that end, securing more effective teaching service. 
To secure this second result, Professor Henry Suzzallo advocated a plan 
which was virtually but the application of trade union principles and methods 
to the needs of the teachers. 
Many who have been identified with the educational system of our 
land have long felt that no real improvement can be made unless the 
teachers themselves are enabled to develop individuality and initiative and 
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are accorded respect and adequate remuneratioh. The real improvement 
and the desire for improvement must come from the bottom and extend up- 
ward, and demand acceptance and recognition by those in control. Many 
a teacher, trying to give the children what they need and want, has been 
thwarted by the system; has found that if the educational prescriptions did 
not fit the child, it was always the child that must adjust; and has found 
that the teacher’s individuality and methods must always conform to bureau- 
cratic ideals. 

Professor Suzzallo’s plan is based upon the theory that if teaching as a 
public service is to be increased in effectiveness, the means to that end is improv- 
ment in the status of teachers. He advocates local guilds for teachers with the 
territorial unit for each guild small enough to insure attendance at meetings. 
The number of guilds in a city should be in proportion to the size of the city. 
All these local guilds should be federated in a State association, and repre- 
sentatives from each State should form a national council of teachers’ guilds. 

The ubiquitous critics arose croaking, “Such an organization would be a 
mere trade union, concerned solely with advancing the class interests of 
teachers.”” What a world of ignorance and misunderstanding in that expres- 
sion, ‘‘a mere trade union!’’ But the same ‘‘mere trade union” has lifted the 
worker from being a mere helpless pawn to be moved and shifted as the em- 
ployer desired, into an independent, self-reliant workingman who participates 
in the determination of conditions affecting his work, who has reasonable 
working hours, a decent and safe place in which to work, a chance to gain 
those things which make life bearable and worth while—all of these results 
make the working people more competent as workmen and more valuable as 
citizens. This “mere trade union’’ under any other name can accomplish the 
same results for the teachers. Underpaid teachers can not give the resourceful 
services that can be obtained from those who have the means with which to 
prepare themselves. Teachers will not be given the compensation and recog- 
nition which they deserve until they themselves are able to make their de- 
mands effective. Certainly, no one need fear that advancing the interests of 
the teachers and securing justice for them will be a cause whose effects will be 
‘class.”’ Quite the contrary will be the result. The bene- 
that is, all 


‘ 


confined to any one 
fits will necessarily be transmitted to all whom the schools serve 





humanity. 

Professor Suzzallo’s plan was referred to a committee which was in- 
structed to report to the next meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. Local organizations have been found very advantageous by many 
teachers; a national organization would bring proportionally greater benefits. 
The same need for organization among teachers has been felt in other countries. 
Quite recently, at a congress held at Brussels, a national union of teachers 
was established, affiliated with the Belgian Labor Party and Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

The trade union is always the haven of safety and effective protection to 
which all classes of workers are tending, for the trade union principle is one 


that succeeds. 
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“The old idea was that there were three professions—doctor, minister, law- 
yer—but that idea has passed. Conscientious ditch-digging 
is as much a profession as any,’ so spoke Vice-President 
Marshall who refuses to be condemned to the conventional 
four years of silence. And he rightly interpreted changing opinion which no 
longer sharply distinguishes between business and professions and trades. 
After all it is not so much the nature of the work done that lifts it above mere 
drudgery and transforms it into a calling as it is the attitude of the worker 
toward his work. There is a marked tendency in the educational and indus- 
trial world to foster a spirit and an understanding that shall give each confi- 
dence and professional pride in his particular job whether it be grinding 
teeth or pins, collectmg tickets or bond coupons, painting houses or pic- 
tures. 

The ideal of modern education is to develop individual efficiency that 
shall enable the worker to take creative satisfaction in good work, done with 
an understanding of its relation to social needs. This ideal is shaping the poli- 
cies of the public schools and the universities. Our oldest university, 
Harvard, has recently added a new school, that of Business Administration, 
and will credit its courses equally with those of the long-recognized Schools 
of Art, Law, Science, etc. This is not a new idea, for similar schools have been 
established by many colleges and universities, but it indicates increasing 
spread of-true democracy. It might be said that business is being profes- 
sionalized or that all professions are becoming business—both equally true. 
At any rate, we are reaching the conviction that there’s no job so lowly but 
what is worth doing for the work’s sake, if it serves a real need—and the worker 
should be respected accordingly, duly compensated that he may have joy 
and self-respect in his calling. Idealism? Surely, but it is a good thing to 
infuse idealism into every job. Idealism is necessary to every work and move- 
ment—it helps to keep the purpose true and steady and honest. It was 
recently said of a great German-American, ‘““Though he met with disillusion- 
ment, yet he kept his idealism.”’ Idealism preserves faith in mankind and 
confidence in the effectiveness of purposeful work. So the idealism of the 
trade union movement has shaped its policies, has given breadth and depth 
to its influence, and has brought a freer life and hope to many. 


IDEALISM 
IN WORK. 








Though the clash of steel and the roar of battle still tell the story of ideals 
yet unrealized, the rule of the Faustrecht has yielded 
RECENT PROGRESS t 
o more 
IN THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT. 


intelligent and more humane methods of pro- 
moting international justice and peace. During the 
recent weeks there have been three notable gather- 
ings in the name of international peace: the American Peace Congress, com- 
posed of a number of peace societies; the conference of the international 
committee planning for the celebration of the hundred years of peace be- 
tween the English-speaking nations; and the Lake Mohawk Conference on 
International Arbitration. 

Representatives from Great Britain, Canada, Australia, Newfoundland, 
and the municipality of Ghent met in New York City to devise fitting cele- 
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bration and memorials of the Treaty of Ghent signed in 1814. The distin- 
guished delegates from these countries, the able, high-minded representatives 
of the United States who participated in the conference, the character of the 
recommendations for the celebration, have served to present forcefully and 
vividly to the thinking world the nature of the forces working to supplant 
lesser ideals of gain with nobler, greater ideals of justice. It was agreed that 
the committee report the following plans: 

“First: The erection of two monuments, identical in design and inscription, in Wash- 
ington and London. It is proposed that the foundation stones of these two monuments 
shall be laid at the same time, by the King of England, and the President of the United 
States, and that at the time of the ceremony the English-speaking world shall recognize 
the significance of the moment by a five minutes’ cessation of all busiriess. 

“Second: The institution of traveling scholarships and exchange professorships; the 
compiling of a history of the one hundred years; the erection of commemorative tablets as 
memorials to individual events; religious services; a commemorative celebration in Ghent, 
where the treaty was signed in December, 1814. 

“Third: The erection of permanent memorials and monuments along the American- 
Canadian frontier, including arches over the Quebec-Miami and Vancouver-Los Angeles 
highways where they cross the boundary. Among the monuments to be erected along the 
Canadian border will also be a bridge over the Niagara River, near Niagara Falls, and a 
bridge, accompanied by water-gates, and possibly a tunnel, at Detroit.” 


The promotion of international peace, like all constructive movements, 
is often hampered by those who earnestly desire to be helpful to the purpose. 
Some of its most earnest and zealous advocates have made the mistake of 
confusing cause with result. They have failed to realize that peace in itself 
is not the end to be sought, for peace may be the result of weakness and 
cowardice, or peace may prevail because injustice and wrong no longer exist. 
“To every thing there is a season and a time for every purpose under the 
heaven; a time of war and a time of peace.”” Each may carry with it terrible, 
deadly consequences, and each may carry hope and healing. Each may be 
misused. Sentiment and humanitarian impulses lead us to revolt against 
war and human butchery. But this revolt must not misguide us into renounc- 
ing all means of self-defense. Though we launch the dreadnaughts, Fellow- 
ship and Friendship, yet must we also launch the vessels of steel lest we only 
encourage those of lower ideals to think themselves secure to carry out ignoble 
schemes and wiles. Justice must be strong and powerful. The men working 
to establish justice and thereby to abolish war and the causes of war are virile, 
high-minded men who believe in peace and are ready to fight for peace. 

This is the policy recently endorsed by the present Secretary of the Navy, 
Josephus Daniels, at a dinner given in his honor: 

“A navy for defense, a navy for protection, but never a navy for conquest. 


*«  .  .  , The only use for a navy is the same use which you have for a policeman. 
The navy should not be made strong as a menace to other nations.” 


In line with this declaration was the following by Representative Pou: 


“T believe in peace as much as any man, but I believe that if the time ever comes when 
we must fight for justice or humanity, we should be prepared to strike to win. Therefore, 
if the time ever comes when Josephus Daniels needs a navy, I want to see him have one 
large enough with which to win.” 
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those of organized labor in deciding upon peace proposals. 


disarmament. 


in promoting the sentiment and the forces that have been 


of America. The effect of such meetings is incalculable. 


declared for international peace, and has ‘consistently and 


peace is disturbed; and 


and 


comparative military progress of contestants, and in no way decide the 


and 
“WHEREAS, The levelling forces of industry, commerce, travel, 








have swept aside artificial prejudices and barriers, and have stimulated and fostered the 
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These men into whose hands has been placed the determination of affairs 
affecting the welfare of many people, have reached conclusions identical with 


Just as organized 


labor has refused to be stripped bare of all weapons and power of defense in 
the name of peace and has protested that industrial peace can only result 
from. industrial and social justice, so these statesmen and many distin- 
guished publicists of the world place their faith in doing equity rather than in 


Nor has the organized labor movement of the world been a minor factor 


making for inter- 


. national friendship and good will. Workingmen have felt keenly the abuses, 
the dishonesty, the waste, and the cruelty that are attendant upon wars and 
have sought to minimize opportunities for these, but have ever valued the 
heroism and the loyalty of those who fought for peace with justice. 

The labor movement of the world has given approval and support to the 
cause of international peace. To the ardent devotion and unflagging zeal of 
an English carpenter, Randal Cremer, is due the Interparliamentary Union 
an association of members and ex-members of various parliaments of the 
world for the purpose of promoting friendly relations and arbitration between 
different countries. Nor has Mr. Cremer been the only workingman to favor 
this cause; he is but representative of the general sentiment. 
interesting experiences when attending the congress of the international labor 
movement at Paris, in 1909, was a monster mass-meeting at which the repre- 
sentatives of the organized workers of the different countries delivered 
addresses in their own languages, deprecating war, urging international arbi- 
tration, and the establishment of fraternity among the men of all countries. 
It was our pleasure and privilege at that time to speak on behalf of the workers 


One of our most 


The trade union movement of America, the American Federation of Labor, 
like the labor movements of all the world, stands committed to the substitu- 
tion of mediation, conciliation, and arbitration for international war. The 
American Federation of Labor in its first convention, held in Pittsburg in 1881, 


insistently main- 


tained that position. Hardly a year has passed but that resolutions favoring 

international peace have been adopted. At the last convention held at Roch- 

ester, N. Y., November, 1912, the following was unanimously approved: 
““‘WHEREAS, Progress and civilization are interrupted and retarded when international 


‘“‘WHEREAS, With a better conception of justice, life, and human rights, thinking, 
peace-loving men the world over deplore the barbarism, the waste, and the cruelty of war; 


‘“‘WHEREAS, Means and instrumentalities are in existence, whereby international 
disputes may be decided without resort to crude, brutal, and uncivilized methods; and 

“‘WHEREAS, Questions of honor and justice should be determined in some rational 
manner, not by conflicts which decide only relative physical endurance and power, or the 


merits of the issues; 


and communication 
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bond of unity and universal brotherhood so that the taking of life in war becomes clearly 
an act involving moral issues and standards; and 

“‘WHEREAS, True to the highest and best conception of human life the trade union 
movement from its first inception has been opposed to war; and 

“WHEREAS, The trade union movement knowing that though others may fall, yet the 
brunt of war, not only upon the battlefield itself, but the burdens thereafter entailed is 
borne in the main by the working people; and 

“WHEREAS, Organized labor recognizes the identity of interests of the wage-workers 
and the brotherhood of men of all the world, realizes the duty which devolves upon the 
organized labor movement of all civilized countries to carry on an educational propaganda 
having for its purpose the awakening of the hearts and consciences of all mankind to the 
enormous waste and cruelty of war; therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor emphatically reaffirms its 
previous declarations for the settlement of all international differences through arbitration, 
looking toward the final establishment of universal international peace among the peoples 


of the civilized world.” 


There have been some misunderstandings on the part of labor men in 
regard to and some protests against arbitration treaties with specific countries. 
But these occurrences have not been representative of the spirit and convic- 
tion of the whole labor movement. Indeed, it is folly to assume or to allow the 
mind to suspect that efforts tosecure peace with any one nation are eventually 
to be directed against some other nation. However, this mistake has not been 
peculiar to the labor movement, nor has it hindered the progress of sentiment 
in favor of international peace. That movement steadily gains in power and 
favor as ideals of international justice are more clearly defined and embodied 
in international relations. 

Organized labor has exerted a potent and honorable influence in this 
great movement for progress and humanity and will continue to fulfil its duty 
by educating mankind to the enormous wastes of war and to the necessity 


for just and honorable dealings with all. 





An amendment to the tariff bill, H. R. 10, introduced by Senator Borah, 
would bar from entry all goods made wholly or in part by convict labor; 
articles manufactured wholly or in part by children under 14 years of age, 
or by children under 16 employed more than 8 hours a day or 48 a 
week, or by boys under 18 or women over 16 employed longer than 9 hours 
per day or 54 per week. This proposed legislation is most commendable. Its 
logical correlative is legislation barring from interstate commerce goods made 
under similar conditions. 





Do you read a labor periodical? Read the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
the official journal of the American Federation of Labor. Study the labor 
problems of the day. Know what the organized labor movement is doing. 
Be prepared to answer those who would criticise or belittle our movement or 
purpose. 
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The Wage-Earning Population of Germany. 


By Hans FEHLINGER. 


MUNICH. 
HE Imperial Labor Gazette (Reichs-Arbeits- 
I blatt) for May, 1913, contains an interesting 
essay on the changes that occurred in the com- 
position of the wage-earning population of the 
German Empire between the cenSus of 1895 and 
that of 1907. It seems justifiable to quote here 
some of the more important figures of the official 
publication, because statistical research concerning 
the occupations and the social classification of a 
population are at the present daya matter of vital 
importance. 

First it should be noted that the total population 
of the German Empire increased from 51,770,284, 
in 1895, to 61,720,529, in 1907, that is by 9,950,245, 
or 19.2 per cent. The population engaged in gainful 
occupations increased from 22,060,191, in 1895, to 
28,092,117, in 1907, that is by 6,031,926, or 27.3 
per cent. An increasing proportion of the total 
population is engaged in gainful occupations. 

The distribution of breadwinners, according to 
social classes, is shown in the following summary: 


Percentage. 





Number of 





Classes. Persons 

in 1907. 1907. 1895. 

I 6 ino 005409020400 6,049,135 21.5 26.7 
Salaried officials. ............... 2,069,637 74 5.0 
Relatives assisting employers..... 4,287,883 15.3 94 
Wage-earmefs...... 2... cc ceeeees 13,769,513 49.0 49.9 
Domestic servants. ..... 1,264,755 4.5 6.1 
Army and Navy........ 651,194 2.3 2.9 
Total 28,092,117 100.0 100.0 


*Including persons working on their own account. 


Since 1895, the absolute number of persons in- 
creased in each class, while an increase in the per 
cent proportion is shown only in the case of salaried 
officials (in private and public service), and members 
of the families of employers assisting in the business. 

In the above table all persons engaged in the sale 
of goods (wholesale and retail clerks), are included 
among salaried officials. The number of salespeople 
increased from 298,952, in 1895, to 481,469, in 1907 

namely, 307,718 males, and 173,751 females). 

Of the total number of wage-earners enumerated 
(exclusive of salespeople) there were: 


Males. Females. 
No. Per cent. No. Per cent. 
1895 8,249,262 75 2,798,054 25 
1907. 10,267,712 75 3,501,801 25 


The proportion of the sexes remained unchanged 
during the twelve years. Inclusive of domestic 
servants, the total female population engaged in 
earning a living increased from 6,513,776, in 1895 





to 9,557,455. In 1907 wage-earning women, ex- 
clusive of domestic servants, formed 37 per cent of 
the total female population gainfully occupied, as 
compared with 43 per cent in 1895. The number of 
female domestic servants decreased from 1,313,957 
in 1895 to 1,249,383, in 1905, that is by 64,574, or 
over 5 per cent. 

The next table shows, for 1907, the number of 
male and female wage-earners engaged in each 
grand group of occupations, as well as the changes 
which occurred since 1895: 


Number of | Increase (+) 
wage-eacners or decrease 
in 1907. (—)since 1895 


Groups of Occupations. 


(a) Males 


Manufacturing... . 7,003,535 + 2,052,155 
Agriculture. unin 1,975,245 — 381,195 
Trade and transportation. . 1 017,245 + 381,653 
General labor — 114,000 — 35,823 
Personal services 36,791 — 12,012 
Professional services 120,896 + 13,672 

Total 10,267,712 +2,018,450 

(b) Females. 

Manufacturing... 1,456,803 + §08,475 
Agriculture. . . P 1,413,647 + 45,942 
Trade and transportation... . 200,294 11,724 
General labor. . Ned oubiebab-aiie sass 41,696 ~- 9,400 
Personal services ; 279,208 96,439 
Professional services 110,153 + 50,567 

Total 3,501,801 + 703,747 


It must be emphasized that the above figures 
include only wage-earners proper, while the large 
class of ‘‘members of the families of employers assist- 
ing in the business’”’ have been excluded. Especially 
in agriculture persons of the latter class are very 
numerous; this will be seen from the following com- 
parison relating to the year 1907: 

Agriculture. 
Males. Females 
Wage-earners proper 1,975,245 1,413,647 
Relatives of farmers assist- 


ing in work..... 1,053,738 2,840,841 


Both classes 3,028,983 4,254,488 

The comparatively large number of wage-earners 
shown to, be employed in “professional services”’ is to 
a considerable extent due to the oddities of the sys- 
tem of classification adopted by official statisticians 
in Germany. This class of wage-earners in profes- 
sional services includes, for instance, nurses, and 
other persons employed in sanitary services (nurses 
males, 17,485; females, 71,624; other persons em- 
ployed in sanitary services: males, 7,404; females, 
20,531). Properly those persons belong to the class, 
“‘personal services.” 
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Trade Unionism in England. 


(Exclusive Correspondence of AMERICAN FEeDERATIONIST.] 


Lonpon, Ma% 28, 1913. 
OR some time past Great Britain has kept free 
F from strikes of national importance, but unless 
the shipyard owners and shipbuilders give way 
pretty soon we shall be face to face with a dispute 
of great magnitude. The general claim of the ship- 
yard workers is a modest one, amounting to a half- 
cent per hour, but all attempts at securing this ad- 
vance by peaceful negotiation have apparently 
failed, despite the fact that the shipyards are busier 
now than at almost any other period in their history. 
The employers seem to think that the men should 
be quite content with the fact that they are working 
full time and overtime at the old rates without ask- 
ing for any additional remuneration. The voting 
which is in progress is going strongly in favor of a 
strike, boilermakers voting three to one in favor, 
shipwrights seven to two, and joiners five to three. 
The result of the ballot is expected early in June 
and a strike majority would not necessarily mean an 
immediate stoppage. Another conference with the 
employers would follow and no doubt if an over- 
whelming majority was shown for a strike the ships 
yard employers would meet the men. Hopes of 
peace, therefore, lie in the size of the strike ma- 
jority. 

Serious trouble was recently narrowly averted on 
the Great Northern Railway. In this case locomo- 
tive driver Chappell was suspended by the company 
for refusing to sign a punishment form on a charge 
of wasting time. His suspension caused the smould- 
ering resentment of the other railwaymen to flare 
up and big meetings were held over all the system. 
Both the railway unions lent their services in this 
case of victimization and within a very few days the 
question of handing in a twenty-four hours’ notice 
was discussed. Feeling was so strong, in fact, that 
the railway company promptly gave way and so 
prevented the whole system from being paralyzed 
with a chance of the trouble’s spreading over all the 
country. 

The locomotive men’s union, while working in 
harmony with the National Union of Railwaymen 
in such matters as these, has again refused to accept 
absorption and will retain its independence. 

Strikes of various kinds are in operation in many 
parts of the country. Carters are on strike in many 
cities, a typical case being Sheffield, where 2,500 
men began a strike oft May 26 for a minimum wage 
of $6.75 for a fifty-four-hour week. The employers 
put forward the rather curious argument that they 
will not pay this new minimum because the men 
have not universally enforced the $6 minimum 
fixed after the strike in 1911. It appears that a 
number of employers in Sheffield do not pay a $6 
minimum and the union is expected by other em- 
ployers to compel them to do so. Although they 
are brought into line, the other employers will not 
negotiate further with the union, they say. 

In the Birmingham district considerable friction 


is reported. There is a big agitation on in this 
center of the Black Country for securing better 
paying conditions for the unskilled and half-skilled 
work-people in the metal and allied trades, and there 
are other disputes. In one case 1,600 employes of a 
big cycle company protested by means of a strike 
against a 25 cents fine imposed on them by the firm 
for absenting themselves from work on a day in 
Whit week, probably to attend some important 
local football match. In an adjacent city 6,000 
tubemakers have struck for a minimum of $5.72 a 
week for unskilled labor. At the Birmingham Rail- 
way Carriage and Wagon Works there is a strike of 
the same number of people. Lastly, there is talk by 
the Workers’ Union (which exists to organize all 
those workers who are not available for member- 
ship in other unions) of a strike for more wages for 
over 20,000 Birmingham laborers. 

In the building trade there is restlessness through- 
out the country. Two thousand five hundred Lon- 
don plasterers have struck for an increase of 2 cents 
an hour and the master builders refuse to consider 
the matter unless the men pledge themselves before- 
hand to work peaceably afterwards with non- 
unionists. There is very little likelihood of the men’s 
doing this, as in all the big industrial districts 
special campaigns are now going on against non- 
unionists. Sudden spasmodic strikes in this connec- 
tion occur anywhere and without notice. An instance 
may be given in London where a crowd of laborers 
on a building job threw down their tools promptly 
when they found three of the plasterers were non- 
unionists. The building of the new London Council 
Hall is for the moment held up from a similar strike 
against non-unionists. 

Bookkeepers have been a very difficult class to 
organize in this country, but now the National 
Union of Clerks, as their union is called, has reached 
a membership of 12,000 members who sent 120 dele- 
gates to the annual convention in May at Leicester. 
The membership of the union has trebled in the last 
twelve months, the influence of the Insurance Act 
being perceptible here. Still even with this member- 
ship not one bookkeeper in fifty is a member. 

A big amalgamation of unions in the dyeing trade 
is coming along. This is typical of the movement 
now in progress in this country and it has been 
agreed that a convention of the following societies 
be called to consider the advisability of amalgama- 
tion into one society: National Society of Dyers, 
Radcliffe District Skin Dyers, Leicester Dyers’ 
Society, Leek Silk Dyers’ Society, Rochdale Sizers 
Society, Manchester Makers-up Society, Dyers 
Branches of the Gas Workers and General Laborers 
Union, Amalgamated Society of Dyers, Operative 
Bleachers and Dyers, Bolton Amalgamation, Not- 
tingham Dyers’ Association, Dundee Calender 
Workers’ Association, Stuff Pressers’ Trade Union 
Society, Leeds and Halifax Cloth Pressers’ Trade 
Union, and any other society controlling branches of 


’ 
, 
’ 

















the dyeing, calico printing, bleaching and finishing 
trades. I give the whole list of names in this case 
as an example of the overlapping union evil which 
is too common in this country and which amalgama- 
tion is to cure. / 

British farm laborers, who have long been im- 
possible to organize in this country, are now show- 
ing signs of a change for the better. Two or three 
unions have been formed and are taking them in 
hand with very good results—in fact, surprisingly 
good results. Workers on farms in this country 
work from daybreak to sunset in all kinds of 
weather and for weekly wages well under $5. Be- 
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sides such bad conditions, generally they have to 
put up with living in ramshackly old cottages that 
are cramped and insanitary and from which, fur- 
thermore, the laborers can be ejected if in any way 
they annoy the farmer, as the latter is also their 
landlord. As other cottages can not be obtained, 
the farmer has thus the extra power over his hands 
of being able to render them and their families home- 
less at his will. As I have said, the men are now 
organizing in several parts of the country, and espe- 
cially the north of England, and are demanding an 
increased minimum wage, a shorter working week, 
and security of cottage tenure. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNions, 1913. 





Latter part of June or early in July, Atlantic 
City, N. J., National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters. 


July 4, , Amalgamated Leather Workers’ 
Union of America. 





July 7, Newark, Ohio, American] Flint] Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 14, Seattle, Wash. International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employes*of United States and 
Canada. 


July 14, Boston, Mass., International Longshore- 
men’s Association. 


July 19, Holyoke, Mass., American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 


July 21, Chicago, Ill., International Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North America. 


August 4, Atlanta, Ga., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 


August 5, Chicago, IIL, 
Workers’ Union of America. 


International Glove 


August 6, Marion, Ind., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 


August 11, Pittsburg, Pa., International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen. 

August 11, Nashville, Tenn., International Typo- 
graphical Union. ; 

August 18-23, Cleveland,{Ohio, International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

August 20, Chicago, Ill., Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Freight Handlers. 


August —, ———., Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America. 
August —, Boston, Mass., United Association of 


Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steamfitters’ 
Helpers of the United States and,Canada. 

September 1, Rochester, N. Y., Brotherhood of 

Painters, Decorators and, Paperhangers of America. 
_ September 1, Indianapolis, Ind., National Federa- 
tion of Post-office Clerks. 

September 1, Salt Lake City, Utah, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes of America. 

September 8, Detroit, Mich., 
Union of Elevator Constructors. 


International 


September 9, Springfield, Ill., American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. 


September 9, Milwaukee, Wis., Brotherhood Rail- 
way Carmen of America. 


_ September 11, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. 


September 15, . Boston, Mass., International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
October 6, — —, International Association of 


Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers. 


October 6, Sedalia, Mo., International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 


October 20, Philadelphia, Pa., United T : 
Workers of America. extile 


: November 10, Seattle, Wash., American ~Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


December 1, Chicago, Ill., International Alli 
of Bill Posters and Billers of America. sata 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing !egislation—in short, do the thousand and 


one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 
Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 


and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 
Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Amalgamated Lace Operatives. 


David J. Gould.—The state of employment is poor 
and falling off. Expenditures during the last month 
for death benefits, $650. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 


Harry Jones.—A local union has been organized 
at Toronto, Can. The increase in membership for 
the month was 200. Death claims aggregating 
$1,200 have been submitted and approved. 


Compressed Air Workers. 


Henry Kuhimann.—State of employment mod- 
erate and improving. There are negotiations in 
progress with the Contractors’ Association relative 
to a raise in wages and no definite settlement has 
been secured as yet. One local union has been 
formed at Montreal, Can., and the general member- 
ship shows a slight increase 


Flint Glass Workers. 


William E. Clarke—State of employment ex- 
cellent and improving. Shorter hours and _ in- 
creased wages have been secured for newly admitted 
members and a campaign is being carried on for the 
purpose of securing the affiliation of non-union men. 
An increase in membership during the month of 900 
has been secured. Local unions have been organized 
at Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rochester, N. Y.; Glassport, 
Pa.; Tiffin, Ohio, and Gas City, Ind 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union. 


E. J. Brais.—State of employment fair, although 
trade is not as good as usual for this time of the year. 
An increase of 10 per cent in wages has been secured 
at Winnipeg, Man.; 10 per cent in Wilmington, Del., 
and 10 per cent in Trenton, N. J. Three local unions 
have been organized during the month, namely: 
Astoria, Oreg.; Stockton, Cal., and Texarkana, 
Texas. Death benefits expended $690, and $2,076.75 
was expended for the sick and disabled. Strikes are 
on for increases in wages at Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Holyoke, Mass.; Toronto, Can., and Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Molders’ Union. 


Victor Kletber.—State of employment fair. One 
local union was organized during the past month. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 


Patrick E. Lyons.—State of employment fair and 
improving. Strikes are on at Cortland, N. Y.; 
Steubenville, Ohio, and Philadelphia, Pa., for 
shorter hours, increased pay, and general improved 
conditions. A general effort to organize all mills 
in the United States and Canada is being made 


Painters and Decorators. 

J. C. Skemp.—Seven local unions have been 
formed during the past month. . Expenditures in 
death benefits reached $11,900, and $900 was ex- 
pended in the settlement of sick and disability claims. 














Paving Cutters. 


John Sheret.—Death benefit expenditures, $300. 
There are a number of strikes in progress for the 
purpose of increasing wages and reducing hours, 
and a number of settlements have been secured. The 
state of employment is good and improving. Ac- 
cording to our revised constitution, all members 
are to go to the eight-hour day on June 1. Our 
trade is 99 per cent organized, so that what increase 
in membership we may be able to get will be natu- 
rally small. 

Shingle Weavers. 

William H. Reid.—Three local unions were 
formed during the month. A strike is on at Ballard, 
Wash., for the union scale of wages. State of em- 
ployment is good and improving. Organizing among 
the timber workers is progressing satisfactorily, 
and the increase in membership in recent months 
has reached 350 per cent. 


Steel Plate Transferrers. 


D. A. Sherman.—Siate of employment fair. One 
local union has been formed during the month at 
Ottawa, Can 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Steel Copper Plate Printers. 


Charles T. Smith.—State of employment fair and 
improving. Agitation for a higher standard of 
workmanship is being carried on. 


Terra Cotta Workers. 


William Van Bodegraven.—State of employment 
is good. Two new locals and two old locals merged 
into one during the month. New organizations 
were organized at Mineral City, Ohio, and Mechanics- 
ville, N. Y. Strikes are on at Denver, Colo., and 
Trenton, N. J. The strike at Mechanicsville has 
returned a victory to the union. 


Tunnel and Subway Constructors. 


Michael Carraher—State of employment very 
good. Expenditure for death benefits, $1,200. A 
strike of our local union in New York resulted in 
securing an increase of 75 cents per day, and covers 
all work being done in New York and Yonkers. 


United Mine Workers. 


Edwin Perry.—Increase in membership during 
month was 13,411. Strikes are on in West Virginia, 
Colorado, Vancouver Island, and one in Indiana. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—Herman I. Ross: 

Condition of organized labor good. Cigarmakers 
are increasing their membership, and the  unor- 
ganized are securing. benefits through the efforts 
of the organized. Employment is steady. A general 
strike is on in the building trades with prospects 
for a victory. Union Label Trades Department 
doing good work in behalf of the union labels. The 
tilelayers have been organized. 


ALASKA. 


Douglas.—F. L. Alstrom: 

Organized labor in this section is yet in its infancy, 
and we are opposed by the large corporations There 
is only one small local here, that of the Western 
Federation of Miners. Employment is steady in the 
mines, but other crafts slack in winter. The Legis- 
lature has passed the eight-hour law for miners and 
millmen. Bartenders were recently organized in 
Juneau. Unions of carpenters and cooks and 
waiters are under way. 


ARKANSAS. 


Little Rock.—lL,. H. Moore: 

Work in the city is fairly good. Organized labor 
in Little Rock is working from eight to nine hours 
a day. Those engaged in the building trades are 
getting a minimum wage of 50 cents an hour. Unor- 
ganized labor is working ten hours for $1.50 a day. 
Employment is fairly steady. Many new buildings 
are in process of erection. There have been some 
slight advances in wages, all without strike. Of 
great importance to organized labor in Arkansas is 
the establishment of a State Bureau of Labor. The 
commissioner, J. C. Clary, a lawyer, seems to be 





familiar with the labor question and is energeti- 
cally seeking to carry out reforms advocated by 
labor and its friends. His deputy commissioner, 
M. J. McMahon, is an old and tried member of 
organized labor and for the last two years a member 
of the legislative committee of the Arkansas State 
Federation of Labor. The last Legislature ordered 
that stores and other business places furnish seats 
for their female employes when not engaged in work 
that required them to stand. Several employers 
have been cited to appear and state why hours of 
labor should not be decreased and wages of female 
employes increased. This applied, of course, to only 
certain cases that have been called to the attention 
of the commissioner where employes are overworked 
and underpaid. A central trades council has re- 
cently been formed in El Dorado, a painters’ union 
in Argenta, and a mattress workers’ union in Little 
Rock, while others are reported as under way. Active 
work is being done for the union labels. 


Jonesboro.—C. M. Gafferty: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady. A good demand is had for the union labels 
A central trades council and hodcarriers’ organiza- 
tion are under way. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Eureka.—George Heatherton: 

There are a number of local unions in Eureka, 
but labor is poorly organized and in the surrounding 
towns there are no unions. An effort is being made, 
however, to promote organization in this section 
Employment is fair, but as a rule wages are low. 
Some work is being done for the union labels. One 
local union of timber workers was organized during 
the past month 
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Marysville —George E. Gee: 

Condition of organized labor very good. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. Since organization in this city 
wages have advanced on an average of 30 per cent, 
with minimum amount of friction. Our city has 
a labor union mayor. A union of hodcarriers was 
organized during the month, as were also the bar- 
tenders. Cooks and waiters, teamsters, barbers, and 
retail clerks now forming unions. 


Petaluma.—W. M. Boyd: 

Organized labor is gaining ground. Employment 
is fairly steady except in the building trades. The 
teamsters secured a raise in wages without strike. 
A general agitation is being carried on in the local 
unions for the purchase of union label goods. A 
typographical union and the cooks and waiters’ 
union were formed during the month. Hodcarriers, 
butchers, and meatcutters’ unions are under way. 


Sacramento.—A. L. Wulff: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is fairly steady. Condition of organized labor is far 
better than that of the unorganized. Effective work 
is being done for the union labels. The composition 
roofers were organized during the month. 


Santa Cruz.—J. Tondorf: 

The continued drought and late frosts have done so 
much damage that work is very scarce. Building 
trades well organized. Increase of 50 cents a day 
from $4 to $4.50, at Watsonville, for carpenters on 
strike. Also increase of 50 cents a day, from $2.50 
to $3, for cement laborers on buildings. Demand for 
goods carrying the union label good. 


COLORADO. 


Alamosa.—George L. Purdy: 

Condition of organized labor good. Unorganized 
bad. Employment is fairly steady and organized 
labor has a decided advantage over the unorganized. 
A label committee from the Central Trades Assembly 
is doing good work for the union labels. A union of 
freight handlers is under way. 

Denver.—E. R. Hoage: 

Condition of organized labor is slowly improving, 
as is also employment, but there are a large number 
of idle men. The brick, tile, and terra cotta workers 
are on strike for a nine-hour day. The Union Label 
League is doing good work for the labels and more 
labeled goods can be obtained than ever before. A 
number of good laws passed the last Legislature, but 
one of the most important ones was vetoed by the 
governor, namely, the bill to repeal the Anti-Picket 
and Anti-Boycott laws. The stenographers, book- 
keepers and office assistants were recently organized 
and are growing rapidly. 

Leadville.—Alfred Pomeroy: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but employ- 
ment is unsteady. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Derby.—H. W. Hallock: 

Condition of organized labor fair and employment 
is steady. Brewery workers have secured an increase 
of $1 a week and the eight-hour day has gone into 
effect. The fifty-five-hour bill passed by the Legisla- 
ture is now before the governor. All possible work 
is being done for the union labels. The machinists 
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are doing a great deal of organizing work and are 
securing new members rapidly. 


Willimantic.—F. J. Hill: 

Condition of organized labor fair and employment 
is steady. Painters have secured an increase of 12 
cents per ‘hour, making the scale now $3 per day. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington.—C. M. Herdman: 

Condition of organized labor is improving. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. Some improvements in wages 
and hours have been secured. The condition of 
organized labor is much better than that of the un- 
organized. Good work is being done on behalf of the 
union labels. The journeymen tailors organized 
during the past month. A union of theatrical stage 
employes is under way. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington.—L,. A. Sterne: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Bakers secured 
an increase in wages from $3 to $3.25 per day, with- 
out strike. The Central Labor Union has an active 
label committee at work. A union ef telephone 
operators is under way. 


FLORIDA. 


Key West.—Joseph Roberts: 

Condition of organized labor not very good and 
employment is unsteady. Organized labor has 
shorter hours, and more wages than the unorganized. 


Sarasota.—M. L. Wread: 

Employment is very unsteady in the summer. 
There is not much demand for the union labels. 
There are three unions under way. 


West Palm Beach.—I. J. May: 

Condition of organized labor is good, and em- 
ployment fair. Three cigar factories are using the 
cigarmakers’ label. A union of clerks is under way. 


GEORGIA. 


Augusta.—P. K. Tant: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good and con- 
ditions are better than they have been for a number 
of years. Employment is fairly good. The meeting 
of the Georgia State Federation of Labor, held in 
this city, did immeasurable good for our movement. 
The retail clerks, barbers, bartenders, brewery 
workers, and moving picture operators have been 
organizd this year. 


Macon.—Frank Hobbs: 

Dull times are necessitating shorter hours for all 
kinds of labor, but employment is fairly steady. 
Various committees are at work urging the purchas- 
ing of products bearing the union labels. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton.—John Gearey: 
Organized labor is in steady demand, and every 
man is at work who desires it. The eight-hour day 
is in force in practically all crafts, and advances in 
wages have been granted without strike. 
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Belleville.—Alois Towers: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good, while 
the unorganized is poor. Coal mining is very slack. 
Metal trades and building trades fair. Plumbers 
and steamfitters, after one week’s strike, secured an 
increase. The plumbers raised their scale to $5, and 
the steamfitters to $5.50. A full line of union label 
products are on sale in the city. 


Carlinville—R. Bohrman: 

Condition of organized labor is good, and em- 
ployment is fair. The painters and decorators have 
secured an increase of 5 cents per hour; carpenters, 
5 cents per hour; printers, $2 per week, and bar- 
tenders, $2 per week. Good work is being done 
on behalf of the union labels. 


Cham paign.—John W. Royer: 
A teamsters’ union has been organized and a 
laundry workers’ union is under way. 


Decatur,—Joseph E. Clark: 

Condition of organized labor is improving as a 
result of the insistent work being done by the 
Trades and Labor Assembly. Employment is good 
at the present time. Union men have secured about 
10 per cent increase in wages this year. The plas- 
terers got an increase from 624 cents to 75 cents per 
hour. The Women’s Label League is doing excel- 
lent work for the labels. A federal labor union and 
the cement workers’ local union have been organized. 
The bakers and stationary firemen are making an 
effort to organize. 


East St. Louis.—Louis Schebe: 

Employment is improving for organized labor. 
The stationary firemen were organized during the 
past month, with a good sized charter list. 

Freeport.—W. H. McCall: 

Condition of organized labor is fair, and employ- 
ment is steady. The plumbers secured an agree- 
ment for the Saturday half-holiday, and the car- 
penters, painters, and cement workers have secured 
an advance in wages. The hodcarriers and laborers 
were recently organized. A union of stationary 
firemen is under way. 

Galesburg. —E. K. Brasel: 

The strike against one of the large paving brick 
concerns is still on, and the building trades are 
making an effort to mediate, and secure a settlement. 
Employment is generally steady except in the 
building trades. The carpenters secured a raise of 
5 cents per hour, the painters also securing a 5 cent 
per hour increase. The teamsters also have secured 
a raise and the hodcarriers have just secured 5 cents 
per hour increase. The difficulty which existed 
between the McKinley traction lines and the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
men has been settled. The central body is doing 
good work for the union labels. The ice drivers and 
helpers have organized. 

Galesburg.—Conrad F. Mystrom: 

About three years ago, there occurred the biggest 
strike in the history of Galesburg, when about 600 
men ceased work at the Purington brickyards and 
went on strike for the reinstatement of the men dis- 
charged for joining the union. During this time 
the strike has been vigorously prosecuted, but the 
company has remained obdurate. Only a few of the 
men who originally came out returned to work and 
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recently the strikers, the most of whom are em- 
ployed in similar work, came together in commem- 
oration of the third anniversary of the strike. This 
meeting showed plainly that the union spirit of the 
men was still unsubdued, and that there was as 
firm a determination to continue the contest as on 
the day of the strike. Negotiations are in progress 
now to secure a settlement, the building trades hav- 
ing determined to make an effort in that direction. 
The loyalty of the union brickmakers in this con- 
test is indeed a matter of congratulation to the 
organized labor movement. 


Granite.—Matt Sproul: 

Organized labor in good condition and non-union 
workers have secured a considerable increase from 
their employers as a preventative against organiza- 
tion. Employment is steady. A strike of the 
foundry employes was won in eight days with all 
demands acceded to. 


Herrin.—Hugh Willis: 

Condition of organized labor first-class. The 
workers are practically 100 per cent organized here. 
Employment is fairly steady except in the mines 
All city work is done by union labor with the union 
scale prevailing. At the recent city election all 
officers elected were pledged to all city improvements 
being done by home labor. 

Jacksonville.—J. E. Rogers: 

Conditions of organized labor fair. Employ- 
ment is steady. The bakers have signed a new agree- 
ment for better hours and wages, only one shop re- 
fusing. Organized labor is far in advance in regard 
to conditions, hours, and wages. Sheet metal workers 
are on strike for the enforcement of a new scale 
of prices. The union label is being boosted by all 
unions. The city ordinance requiring all barber 
shops to close Sundays is being rigidly enforced. 
Unions of laundry workers and teamsters are under 
way. 

Mascoutah.—Edwin Schilling: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Good work is being done for the union 
abels. 

Murphysboro.—Charles H. Andre: 

‘ Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
*s steady. Efforts are being made to organize the 
local shoe factory, the clerks, brickmakers, electrical 
workers, and telephone workers. 

Pekin.—P. Kleir: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Carpenters secured 10 per cent increase 
as did also the painters, this increase being granted 
without friction. City officials employ union labor, 
the majority of these officials being card men. Labels 
are being demanded on all purchases. The hod- 
carriers were recently organized, as were also the 
electricians. 


INDIANA. 


Frenck Lick.—H. C. Hawkins: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
for the organized is steady. 

Richmond.—Elmer S. Laymon: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady in the building trades, with a shortage of 
men. 
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IOWA. 


Waterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Organized labor in good condition and employ- 
ment steady. The molders, plumbers, and steam- 
fitters have secured 25 cents per day increase without 
strike. There is a continued agitation for the prod- 
ucts bearing the union label. 


KANSAS. 


Wichita. —W. V. Scott: ; 
Conditions remain about the same, with only 
slight changes for the betterment of the workers. 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville.—H. 1. Burt: 

Condition of organized labor is good and employ- 
ment is steady, with a shortage of men. All wages 
have been improved without strikes. Union labels 
are being pushed. Have organized a central labor 
union at New Albany, Ind., and also a laborers’ 
union in this city. 

Ludlow.—Paul Close: 

Condition of organized labor fair and the outlook 
for organizing several new unions is good. The or- 
ganization of the street-car men has acted as a stimu- 
lant to other unorganized workmen to organize. Em- 
ployment is steady. The bakers are making a 
splendid fight against the unfair bakeries in this 
section. 


LOUISIANA. 


Lake Charles.—J. M. Theall: 

Organized labor in good condition. Employment 
is steady. Wages are being increased in some lines 
of work. Condition of organized labor is not to be 
compared with the unorganized. Much work is 
being done in behalf of the union labels. Unions of 
tinners, teamsters, chauffeurs, and stable helpers, 
as well as plumbers, are under way. 


Shreveport.—T. J. Greer: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady for the organized trades. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. Electrical workers have 
been organized. A local union of meatcutters is 
under way. 


MAINE. 


Portland.—Edward A. Hopkins: 

Condition of organized labor good. Unorganized 
bad. Employment is not very steady for outside 
workers, while mill and shop workers are well em- 
ployed. The hodcarriers and bricklayers’ unions 
have secured 5 cents an hour increase without strike. 
Good results are being accomplished in promoting 
the sale of union label products. Stationary firemen 
have organized. A union of unskilled laborers is 
under way. 

Portland.—Joseph H. DeCosta: 

Condition of organized labor fair and prospects 
are bright. Employment is steady, with workmen 
in demand in the building trades. A portion of the 
building trades organizations have secured improved 
conditions without strike. The present interest 
shown by the Central Labor Union in preparing for 
Labor Day indicates that a large demonstration 


will be held. Local unions are taking an increased 
interest in the union labels and a marked increase 
in the demand is noticed. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore.—Thomas P. O’Rourke: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is unsteady. The sprinkler fitters have secured an 
increase of 50 cents per day without any loss of 
time, making the present scale $4. The machinists 
are on strike for an eight-hour day. Constant agita- 
tion is being kept up for the union labels. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Concord.—James P. Mara: 

The carpenters and painters are the only crafts 
in the building trades that are organized. Employ- 
ment is steady. Men organized get better wages and 
shorter working hours than the unorganized, and 
also are in possession of the Saturday half-holiday. 


Fall River.—Simon §S. Sullivan: 

Condition of organized labor good. The painters 
are on strike for 41 cents per hour and the forty- 
four-hour week, the employers refusing to allow the 
dispute to be settled by arbitration. The carpenters 
are seeking an increase in wages and a half-holiday 
on Saturday. The bricklayers ase also contemplat- 
ing a strike. The granite cutters have secured a sub- 
stantial increase and shorter hours. The local 
union of electrical workers has withdrawn from 
the seceding international organization and affiliated 
with the international union attached to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


Lowell—Chas. E. Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor is fair. Employment 
is steady. The brewery workers have secured $1 a 
week increase without strike. The painters and 
decorators have been granted the forty-four-hour 
week without strike, and the granite cutters have 
secured an increase after five days’ strike. Asa result 
of open meetings several organizations have doubled 
their membership. The Trades and Labor Council 
is boosting the union labels. The health department 
teamsters and helpers and the freight handlers were 
recently organized. 


Malden.—J. G. Cogill: 

Condition of organized labor good. All of the 
building trades have been successful in securing 
wage increases without strike. Employment is 
steady and the outlook for the coming season is 
good. There is a constant agitation for the purchase 
of union label goods. 


Middleboro.—W. S. Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is steady. The Central Labor Union is active 
in promoting the sale of union label articles. The 
carpenters of Falmouth have been organized. 


New Bedford.—Samue! Ross: 

Condition of organized labor fair and unorganized 
not very good. Employment is slack. General agita- 
tion is being kept up for the union labels. 

Norwood.—John J. Fitzhenry: 

Bookbinders have reorganized with a membership 
of about 120. The membership in the various unions 
has increased as a result of putting a business agent 
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in the field. In fact, an approximate increase of 57 
per cent in the membership of the unions in the 
building trades employing the business agent has 
been the result of a month’s work. 


Readville.—John J. Gallagher: 

Condition of organized labor in all lines of work 
much better than that of the unorganized. Me- 
chanical trades on the New Haven Railroad are now 
working four days a week, eight hours per day, while 
the Boston and Maine are laying off men. The 
machinists, blacksmiths, and sheet metal workers 
have struck against the plants controlled by Gov- 
ernor Foss. 


Westfield.—S. J. T. Wall: 
Condition of organized labor fair. A union of 
boxmakers is under way. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—Herman C. Kamp: 

Condition of organized labor is fair, except in the 
cigarmaking industry. Employment is fairly steady. 
A local clothing dealer is advertising products bear- 
ing the union label. 

Bay City.—Andrew B. Radigan: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Employ- 
ment among the organized crafts is steady. Car- 
penters secured an increase of 5 cents per hour with- 
out strike and in addition the Saturday half- holiday. 
The new scale is 45 cents per hour. All organized 
workers in Bay City have good wage-scales. Balance 
are very poorly paid and a large number of them in 
the city are destitute. The new city boiler inspector 
is friendly to labor. This year we are making special 
efforts for the union labels. The Legislature passed 
many laws helpful to organized labor. Efforts are 
being put forth to organize the cement workers. 

Detroit—David Thomas: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment is 
also fair. The structural iron workers are on strike. 
The Jewish bakers and Jewish carpenters have won 
their strikes. Agitation is being carried on for the 
union labels. A dual organization of laborers are 
considering affiliation with the legitimate interna- 
tional organization. 

Kalamazoo.—Geo. E. Bouck: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady. The trades council is doing splendid work 
for the union labels. No motorman is permitted 
to run a car in this city unless he has served a ten-day 
apprenticeship. Several unions are under way. 

Mt. Clemens.—Matthew Snay: 

Condition of organized labor is good, and the 
prospects for a good season are promising. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. The carpenters secured 
an advance of 5 cents an hour, the scale last year 
being 35 cents. The masons also secured an advance 
of 5 cents an hour, making the present scale 60 
cents. These advances were secured without strike. 
Agitation is on to organize a union label league. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

Prospects are promising the coming year for good 
and effective organization work. This is especially 
true in the building trades. Painters have secured 
an increase of 5 cents per hour without strike. The 
teamsters and helpers have secured the eight-hour 
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day. The freight handlers of this city and St. Paul 
have been reorganized. 


Minneapolis.—John D. Chubbuck: 

Organized labor is in good condition and many 
of the local unions are initiating new members at 
every meeting. The building trades locals are all 
busy and getting good conditions, and the un- 
organized workers are receiving benefits from the 
efforts of the organized. Most of the trades are 
steadily employed and many of the local unions 
can not furnish men to meet the demands of the 
contractors. Painters of the twin cities have been 
successful in getting an increase of 5 cents an Hour 
without strike, and the carpenters of St. Paul also 
secured an increase of 5 cents an hour without 
strike. The Minneapolis Park Board has granted 
all employes the eight- hour day with the same pay 
they received for nine hours. A card and label 
council is doing effective work for the union labels. 
The asbestos workers of Minneapolis have been 
organized and the freight handlers of St. Paul re- 
organized. A local union of automobile and carriage 
painters is under way. 


Red Wing.—Louis Hallenberger: 

Condition of organized labor in good shape. Em- 
ployment is steady. There is a continual demand 
for the union labels. 


St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Work is good in all trades. Inside electrical 
workers’ union established a minimum wage-scale 
of $3.75 for eight hours, which means about 30 per 
cent increase, the union shop and many other favor- 
able conditions together with Saturday afternoon off 
all the year. Label league doing good work for the 
labels. A large organization of hodcarriers and build- 
ing laborers has been organized. 


MISSOURI. 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Condition of organized labor unsettled. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. The cement finishers have 
secured an increase in wages. The bakers and bakery 
salesmen have secured an agreement for another 
year. The painters and molders have made a par- 
tial settlement. John T. Fitzpatrick, one of the 
leading members of organized labor, has been ap- 
pointed State Labor Commissioner. The union 
label league is doing good work for the labels. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Gulfport.—J. H. Pearson: 

Organized labor is growing strong, as result of 
large numbers of non-union men joining the unions. 
Employment is steady. A number of increases have 
been secured without friction. The longshoremen 
have signed up a contract for 1913. Four new local 
unions have been organized during the recent past. 


Laurel.—J. T. Kinch: 

Condition of organized labor is improving. Em- 
ployment is steady. The carpenters have decreased 
their working hours since organization from ten to 
nine, and the printers have decreased their working 
hours from ten to eight and also secured an increase 
in wages. The union labels are being pushed. The 
printers were recently organized. Unions of painters 
and barbers are under way. 
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MONTANA. 


Billings.—H. W. Nelson: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Employ- 
ment is unsteady. The painters have secured au 
increase in wages from $4.50 to $5 per day. A union 
label league is being organized. The building 
laborers have affiliated with the recognized inter- 
national organization attached to the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Boozeman.—John W. Davis: 

Organized labor is in good condition, with good 
attendance at meetings, and is taking on new life. 
Employment is not steady. Agitation is being 
carried on in behalf of the union labels. 


Three Forks.—Lawrence W. Baker: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Union carpen- 
ters are allemployed. The scale is $5 for nine hours. 
There are two non-union building contractors who 
are antagonizing the local union of carpenters, but 
the carpenters have good support and will undoubt- 
edly be able to maintain their present conditions and 
make advances. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Manchester.—John J. Coyne: 

Organized labor’s condition is far superior to that 
of the unorganized in every respect. Employment 
is fairly good. The painters in Dover and Ports- 
mouth have received an increase in wages and 
shorter hours without strike. The Manchester 
painters’ union has increased in membership 10 per 
cent in last two months, as have also the electricians. 
The cigarmakers, shoe workers, and painters are 
doing valuable service in pronioting the sale of union 
label products. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Camden.—Joseph R. Graw: 

Organized labor enjoying much better conditions 
than the unorganized. Employment is fairly steady. 
Carpenters have secured an increase of 5 cents per 
hour and the bricklayers 244 cents per hour. Under 
the laws of New Jersey employment agents must se- 
cure licenses before doing business. Organized labor 
has secured the arrest and conviction of three men who 
were engaged in hiring strike-breakers for Buffalo to 
break the carmen’s strike. There have been arrested 
three other violators of the same law who are under 
bond to appear at the next term of court. The 
plumbers have been organized. Fair interest is 
displayed for the union labels. 

Elizabeth —John Keyes: 

The condition of organized labor is much better 
than the unorganized. Employment is fairly steady. 
The unions in this section have been taking a deep 
interest in the Sundry Civil bill. A committee is at 
work promoting the sale of union label products. 
Efforts are being made to organize the shipwrights 
and joiners. 


Morristown.—A. B. Losey: 

Organized labor is somewhat apathetic. The 
carpenters’ union is making progress. Employment 
is very unsteady. A local union of carpenters has 
just been organized. The clerks and bakers are 
about to organize. 


New Brunswick—Walter Reynolds: 

Condition of organized labor very good. Employ- 
ment is steady except in the cigarmaking trade. 
Agitation work is being carried on among the ma- 
chinists. 


Trenton.—T. A. Thompson: 

Condition of organized labor good. Textile work- 
ers have settled their strike after being out three 
months. This was the hardest fight that has been on 
in this city for more than thirty years. Bakers have 
won their contest for union shop conditions with the 
union label on all goods in ten shops. Rubber work- 
ers are gaining in membership. All grievances are 
being taken up by shop committees or national 
representatives and adjusted satisfactorily. The 
pottery laborers have union shop conditions in one 
plant. Teamsters are adding members to their 
union each week. Public school grade teachers, 
through the efforts of committees of the Building 
Trades Council and Central Labor Union and other 
organizations, secured substantial increases in w ages. 
The label committee is visiting stores and endeavoring 
to have union label products placed on sale, and is 
meeting with success. The foundry employes have 
been organized. The journeymen tailors won their 
strike for the union shop and 10 per cent increase, 
involving twenty-seven establishments. The Central 
Labor Union, through committees, is having en- 
forced the ten-hour law for women. Violators of 
this law are reported at the meeting of the Central 
Labor Union and employers are immediately con- 
fronted with the evidence against them, which 
usually secures compliance with the law. The bar- 
bers have secured a decrease in hours and increase 
in wages. The iron molders are making a demand 
for an increase in wages. There are two new unions 
under way. 


NEW YORK. 


Auburn.—J. W. Dennis: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Unorganized 
poor. There is a growing unrest, however, among the 
unorganized and with an employers’ association 
recently organized the prospects are bright for a 
new organization. Textile workers secured an agree- 
ment with the Columbia Rope Company after a 
strike. As the result of a forward movement the 
membership of the unions have been largely in- 
creased. Committees are at work advancing the 
interests of the union labels. The button workers 
and a federal labor union were recently organized. 


Buf 

Condition of organized labor good. 
is steady. 

Gloversville—Chauncy Thayer: 

Organized labor in good condition; unorganized 
labor in bad shape. Employment is steady. Car- 
penters have secured an increase of 37 cents per 
day after a strike of three days. All labels are being 
boosted. 


Little Falls —Thomas J. Crowley: 

Condition of organized labor good and the unor- 
ganized ina deplorable condition, there being many 
foreigners working in the mills that seem to be un- 
susceptible to organization at the present. Employ- 
ment is quite steady. As a result of the late textile 
strike an 8 per cent increase in the knitting mills has 
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been given. The foreigners, however, seem to be 
much dissatisfied with their conditions. Fairly good 
work is being done to promote the sale of union 
label products. 


Middletown.—Walter Hefferman: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady for the organized, but not so in the case 
of the unorganized. The painters have been suc- 
cessful in securing an agreement with a number of 
the master painters for $3.50 per day and a half- 
holiday on Saturday, with the prospect that the 
balance of the employers will sign the agreement in 
a short time. The sheet metal workers won a strike 
recently. A committee from the different unions is 
boosting the union labels. A retail clerks’ union is 
under way. 

Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

Employment is good except in the hat shops. 
Sheet metal workers secured an increase in wages 
without strike. The plumbers also received a 
raise. Both organizations secured this advance by 
arbitration. Good work is being done for the union 
labels. A number of the local unions report in- 
creased membership. Out of the twenty-three unions 
in the city twenty-two are affiliated with the central 
body. 

Ogdensburg. —E. L. Emmert: 

Organized labor in good condition. Unorganized 
fair, but work long hours for small pay. Employ- 
ment is steady in most trades. There is a fair demand 
for the union labels. A union of hackmen and one of 
retail clerks are under way. 

Oneida.—W. R. Ferguson: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady. The organized work eight hours and the 
unorganized nine and ten hours. Laborers are on 
strike for an increase from 25 cents to 30 cents per 
hour. Agitation is continuously carried on in behalf 
of the union labels. The cabinetmakers and machine 
hands have been organized, as have also the stage 
employes. 

Poughkeepsie.—Schuyler Lent: 

Condition of organized labor good. Unorganized 
poor. Employment is fair. Carpenters have secured 
a reduction in hours from forty-eight to forty-five. 
A standing committee of the central body is boost- 
ing the union labels. Unions of stationary firemen 
and janitors under way. 

Silver Springs.—A. Gelina: 

Organized labor in good condition. Employment 
is steady. Organized labor has the preference over 
the unorganized. 

Syracuse.—Edw. F. Carroll: 

Condition of organized labor good, with 95 per 
ceht of organized workers employed, who receive 
good pay and good conditions. Employment gen- 
erally is steady, with the exception of two organiza- 
tions on strike. Improvements in wages and condi- 
tions are as follows: Carpenters, 50 cents per day; 
carriage, wagon, and auto workers, 25 cents per 
day and Saturday half-holiday. A portion of the 
United Garment Workers of America have secured 
benefits without trouble. Several machine shops 
have been organized and benefits secured thereby. 
A renewed interest is being displayed toward organ- 
ization, and much inquiry as to the means of organ- 
izing is being made. Constant and persistent work 
is being carried on in behalf of the union labels. 


An injunction was recently issued against the steel 
workers, of which there are two local unions here. 
Express drivers and transfer men, as well as laundry 
workers, are organizing. 


Troy.—Charles F. Bailey: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Carpenters, painters,. teamsters, paper- 
makers, and structural iron workers have signed up 
agreements for improved conditions in wages and 
hours. Unorganized employes in collar factories are 
being exploited by employers and a movement is 
on for organization in this industry. A strike is 
on in this city and Cohoes of the textile workers. All 
labels are receiving a fair patronage. Moving picture 
operators have been organized. A union of bakers is 
under way. 

Waterford.—Jesse Walker: 

Condition of organized labor very good. Employ- 
ment is steady. There is a strong demand for the 
union labels. 

Waverly.—T. E. Falsey: 

Organized labor is progressing, especially so in 
the building trades; apathetic in the railroad shops. 
Employment is steady. The carpenters have secured 
a 20 per cent increase without friction. The painters 
and paperhangers have been organized. A union 
of hodcarriers and unskilled laborers is under way. 


OHIO. 


Akron.—E. E. Zesiger: ° 

Good demand for union labor in building trades, 
one firm demanding 150 union carpenters. Employ- 
ment steady. Street-car men granted increase and 
practical recognition of the union. Organized labor 
gaining strength daily; unorganized in demoralized 
condition. In all probability the new city charter 
will contain an eight-hour clause for municipal work 
at current rate of wages. Committees are active 
urging the purchase of union label goods. A union 
of concrete form builders is under way. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Employment is fairly steady. 
tivity is prevalent in all of the unions. 
unions under way. 

Lebanon.—Ed. Nixon: 

The outlook for organized labor is good, with 
much unrest apparent. Employment is steady. 
Carpenters are now working nine hours per day for 
the same wage-scale as formerly paid for ten. 

Wellsville —Frank Smurthwaite: 

Organized labor in good condition, while the un- 
organized are indifferent. Employment is steady. 
There is a good demand for the union labels. Work 
is still being continued in an effort to organize tht 
painters. 


Considerable ac- 
Have several 


OKLAHOMA. 


Bartlesville —George McConnell: 


Condition of organized labor first class. Every 


-trade in the building crafts is organized. Employ- 


ment is steady. Hodcarriers have secured a raise 
from 35 cents to 3744 cents per hour. The electrical 
workers have also secured an increase from 37 4 cents 
to 50 cents per hour, both these increases being 
secured without strike. The contractor of the new 
county courthouse has signed an agreement to 
employ only members of organized labor in its con- 
struction. Union labels are in demand by all union 
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men. Unions of retail clerks and plumbers are under 
way. The Central Labor Union has done and is 
doing a great work. It has solidified the union move- 
ment in this city to such an extent that union wages 
and conditions of employment are seldom ques- 
tioned. 

Mc Alester.—Dan Smalley: 

Condition of organized labor good, with but few 
crafts unorganized. Employment is steady in the 
building trades, but the mines are only working 
about half time. No movement is on this year for 
an increase, as a general increase of 50 cents a day 
was secured in the building trades last year. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. A city ordi- 
nance now requires the employment of only union 
men on city work. Several organizations are under 
way. 

McAlester.—D. S. O’Leary: 

Condition of organized labor is good, while the 
unorganized are in poor shape. Employment steady 
in some lines and in others unsteady. Condition of 
organized labor is good in -omparison with the un- 
organized. The contract for a $35,000 post-office 
for this place has been let. Good work is being done 
for the union labels. Laundry workers were recently 
organized. Several organizations are in prospect. 


Oklahoma City.—C. Z. Zeigler: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Unorganized 
poor. Employment is steady for union men. 
Through the efforts of the legislative committee of 
the Oklahoma State Federation of Labor the semi- 
monthly pay-day law was extended to apply to all 
employments in the State. The full crew bill, the 
hospital bill, and the eight-hour law for women, 
championed by the State Federation, were passed 
by the Legislature after a hard fight, but were 
vetoed by the governor. Governor Cruce has made 
a record as the greatest corporation-controlled gov- 
ernor of the age. A compensation law on the State 
insurance plan was reported favorably to the House 
of Representatives and was on the calendar, but 
was not reached for consideration before the Legisla- 
ture adjourned. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Carbondale.—Arthur H. Lampe 

Organized labor in excellent ation, Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. The union carpenters were 
the only ones to strike for better conditions this 
year. Good work is being done for the union labels. 
A number of unions are under way. 

Forest City —F. A. Burdick: 

Organized labor is holding its own, while the un- 
organized are falling behind. Employment is steady. 
Union label goods are in demand. Efforts are being 
put forth to organize the hodcarriers. 

Jeanette. —L,. A. Bittle: 

Condition of organized labor good. Much dis- 
satisfaction is apparent among the unorganized. 
Employment is steady. A label committee is doing 
splendid work for the union labels. A local union of 
musicians will be organized in the near future. 

Philadelphia.—H. M. Tarr: 

Condition of organized labor getting better. The 
organization of a federal labor union is under way. 

Pittsburgh—Michael Galentine: 

Condition of organized labor fair, especially so 
in the building trades. Employment is fair at present 
with prospects good for all the building trades. 
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Structural iron workers secured an increase from 
$4.50 to $5 per day, eight hours, and the Saturday 
half-holiday. The central body is active in promot- 
ing the sale of union label products. 


Pottsville —Jere Brennan: 
~ Condition of organized labor is very good, while 
that of the unorganized is poor. Employment is 
steady in nearly all branches. Great activity {is 
noticeable among all the organizations of labor. 
Committees are at work promoting the sale of union 
label products. 

Wilkes- Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Trade unionists 
are interested. Employment is steady in the building 
trades. A strike is on against a local adding machine 
company, but a conference with the management 
has been held and a consequent settlement is looked 
for. The railroad men have been granted an in- 
crease. The tobacco workers have also secured an 
increase without any strike. A label league is pros- 
pering. Out of some thirty-five bills before the recent 
Legislature twenty-three were passed. Membership 
in the unions is being constantly increased. Slate 
workers at Plymouth are organizing a local union. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket.—Henry Frasier: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
fair. Some improvements have been made in hours 
and wages by strike. Fair work is being done for the 
union labels. The fifty-four-hour week has been 
established for women and children. The street 
railway employes were organized during the past 
month 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Columbia.—Henry J. Hardy: 

Organized labor in good shape. Employment is 
steady. Carpenters are negotiating for an increase 
in scale and the bricklayers have secured an increase 
to 45 cents per hour without strike. , The central 
body is exhibiting more activity than for many 
months. A painters’ union has just been organized. 


TEXAS. 


Abilene.—H. V. Hargrove: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is not very steady. A fair demand is had for the 
union labels. The State has passed an eight-hour 
law applying to public work. A central body was 
organized during the month. A union of laundry 
workers is under way. 

Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

There is a series of strikes on in this city, namely, 
on the Harriman system, the street-car men, molders, 
and boilermakers. Yet with all these difficulties 
the organized men are in much better condition 
than the unorganized. Agitation is being kept up 
for the purchase of union labeled goods. A union 
of pipe linemen is under way. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Organized labor is on the boom. Employment 
is steady. Good and effective work is being done for 
the union labels. Barbers are endeavoring to per- 
fect their organization. 

Childress.—Jeff Dulaney: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady, except in the building trades. All classes 
of labor are generally done by union men. There is a 














continuous demand for union labels. Unions of 
concrete workers and hodcarriers are under way. 


Corpus Christi.—George P. Blevins: 

Condition of organized labor good. The different 
trades are being organized, a total of ten locals now 
being in existence. Elected a union carpenter on the 
School Board. Employment is steady. Union labels 
are being vigorously boosted. The painters and car- 
penters have secured a raise in their scales. No 
antagonism exists against the unions, but on the 
contrary the business men and contractors favor 
them here. Efforts are being made to organize 
a women’s label league. The electrical workers 
were organized during the past month. A union 
of retail clerks is under way. 


Galveston.—E. W. Bock: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is good in all trades, except on the water front, 
which is dull at this time of the year. The painters 
have secured 50 cents per day increase in wages 
without strike. The plumbers have also secured 50 
cents per day advance without strike. Organized 
labor elected one of its number on the board of city 
commissioners. A union of steam engineers with a 
large charter list has been organized. Unions of 
firemen and oilers and cement workers are under 
way. 

Paris.—M. J. Hicks: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. Employ- 
ment is steady. Many improvements have been 
secured by the organized workers. Union men 
generally purchase union label products. 


Terrell—_W. H. Hoylman: 

Condition of organized labor good. Greater 
interst is being manifested now than at any time 
in the past. Various crafts are working together 
harmoniously to advance the interest of the general 
movement. Employment is fairly steady. Agita- 
tion is being carried on for the union labels. A 
central body is in the process of formation. The 
painters are organized 100 per cent strong. A union 
of stationary engineers is under way. 

Waco.—B. H. Shearod: 

Organized labor has brought about through its 
influence, better conditions for the unorganized. 
Employment is steady in most of the trades. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. 


UTAH. 


Milford.—C. W. Morse: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. A union of cement workers has been 
organized. 

VIRGINIA. 


yport News.—A. C. Koontz: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment is fair. Some improvements have been made 
in wages, hours, and working conditions. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. The rail- 
road clerks were organized during the past month. 
Unions of barbers, shoe workers, and hodcarriers 
are under way. 

Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. Employment 
is steady. Union labels receive a good patronage. 
Roanoke.—S. C. Priddy: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employment 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 
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steady. The street-car strike is still being prosecuted 
in a vigorous manner. Committees from the city 
council have met the managment of the street rail- 
way company several times in an effort to bring 
about a settlement, but have failed. The manage- 
ment is extremely obstinate and refuses to make 
any efforts looking toward a settlement. The 
central body has appointed a committee consisting 
of the presidents of the various local unions for the 
purpose of receiving funds with which to conduct 
a fight. At a recent meeting of the central body a 
recommendation was made that a daily paper be 
established and also that the city council be petitioned 
to establish a municipal light and power plant and 
to grant another street railway company a franchise. 
Immediately thereafter, the industrial era com- 
menced the publication of adaily paper. The strike 
is being ably conducted and all local unions are 
contributing liberally toward the support of the 
strikers. 


WASHINGTON. 


Bellingham.—Charles S. Hall: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
fairly steady. The brewery workers have secured 
a new agreement with increased wages. The label 
league is doing good work for the union labels. 
The labor council has secured the passage of a semi- 
monthly pay-day ordinance by the city, covering 
all employes. Through the efforts of org 
labor the school teachers have secured an increase 
in pay. Asa result, the school teachers are showing 
considerable interest and have a committee investi- 
gating with a view of perfecting an organization 
to be affiliated wjth the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Centralia.—L. L. Whitford: 
Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
fairly steady. 


Hoquiam.—Ed. G. Zimmer: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady. In many of the logging camps men have 
been given a voluntary increase in wages, owing to 
the efforts made by the shingle weavers to 
organize the lumber industry. The new organiza- 
tions of timber workers are rapidly increasing in 
membership. The women’s card and label league 
is doing splendid work for the union labels. 


Olympia.—R. E. Eastman: 

Organized labor is showing‘a steady growth. 
Employment is steady. The brewery workers have 
secured a general advance in wages. Carpenters 
have secured a raise of 50 cents perday. Good work 
is being done for the union labels. 


Pasco.—Will J. Estes: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
fair. A central body is doing splendid work Every- 
thing possible is being done for the union labels. The 
maintenance of way employes have just been 
organized. A federal labor union and painters’ 
union is under way. 

Seattle —Charles Perry Taylor: 

Some improvements in labor conditions have taken 
place in Seattle. The new Elks Club Building will be 
built by union labor. The ladies garment workers, 
journeymen tailors, and laundry workers have made 
great gains in membership, during the past few 
weeks. The clerks also are making good gains. 
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Brewery workers have secured a new agreement 
with their employers, without resort to strike, 
which carries with it substantial increases. A union 
of bootblacks, with a large charter list, has been 
organized. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Moundsville —J. W. Martin: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. The printers on the two daily papers were 
recently organized and are now on strike. The out- 
look, however, is for a successful outcome for the 
printers. About everything in the city is organized 
save the enamel ware workers. The Trades As- 
sembly has a committee out doing good work for the 
union labels. 

WISCONSIN. 

Antigo.—S. Cushing: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Employ- 
ment in the building trades is also good. Organized 
labor takes the lead here in all kinds of employment. 
Some work is being done for the union labels. Unions 
of retail clerks and blacksmiths are under way. 

Ashland.—J. M. O’Brien: 

Condition of organized labor good. 
is steady during the summer months. Wages gen- 
erally have been increased without strike. Workmen 
here are scarce. Good work is being done for the 
union labels. A union of bartenders is under way. 


CANADIAN, 


CANADA. 

Berlin, Ont.—F. Ackerknecht: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady. The building laborers have secured 2 cents 
an hour increase without strike. New members are 
being constantly secured by the various unions. 
A label committee is doing good work. A bartenders 
union is under way. 


Port Arthur, Ont-—Herbert Barker: 

Condition of organized labor is improving. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. The employes of the 
street railway are on strike, and the city has brought 
in bad men from detective agencies to run the cars. 
A steady agitation is being kept up for the union 
labels. The hodcarriers and unskilled laborers have 
been organized. A union of shingle weavers and 
woodsmen is under way. 


Preston, Ont.—J. W. Burgess: 

Condition of organized labor is improving. Em- 
ployment is good. A label committee is doing good 
work for the union labels. A trades and labor 
council has been organized. 

Moncton, N. B.—J. A. Robinson: 

Organized labor here is booming. All trades have 
secured the nine-hour day, with Saturday afternoon 
off. Unorganized are still working ten hours, with 
one or two exceptions. Employment is steady. 
Moncton is arranging for a big celebration on Labor 
Day. Carpenters were organized during the last 
month. Unions of painters, foundry employes, and 
laborers are under way. 

St. Johns, N. B.—James C. Sugrue: 

Employment in all trades is fairly steady, long- 
shoremen excepted. The painters, plumbers, brick- 


Employment 
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Grand Rapids.—John P. Bamberg: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is not very steady. The painters have secured a 
reduction of one hour per day without reduction 
in the wage-scale. All city laborers are now working 
eight hours per day and receiving the same wage 
formerly paid for ten hours. A painters’ union is 
under way. 


Marshfield.—-F. J. Mettelka: 

Only one union here, that of the cigarmakers. 
Employment is steady. Continued agitation is 
kept up for the union labels. 


Oshkosh.—P. J. Jenson: 

The building trades here are organized. Employ- 
ment is steady. The iron molders have just won a 
strike for better conditions. 


Racine.—Fred C. Maley: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. Employment 
is steady in the miscellaneous trades with the excep- 
tion of the automobile shops, which is slacking up 
All of the building trades have signed new agreements 
with the exception of carpenters and plumbers, who 
went on strike. The carpenters were granted Satur- 
day half-holiday the year round, after being out three 
weeks. The plumbers are still out demanding g $5.50 
for an eight-hour day. The local commercial club 
passed resolutions condemning the action of Con- 
gress for passing the Sundry Civil bill. A union 
of bartenders is under way. 


PANAMA, AND PORTO RICAN NOTES. 


layers, and carpenters have established the eight- 


hour day, without difficulty. The factory wood 
workers are on strike for 15 per cent increase, one 
factory having made a compromise settlement, and 
the men returned to work. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. Broom and whiskmakers 
have just been organized. A union of garment 
workers is under way. 
PANAMA. 

Gatun.—Sam King: 

Over 99 per cent of the concrete for the system 
of three twin locks at Gatum has been laid. Mira 
Flores locks and spillway is also over 79 per cent com- 
pleted and all other work of the same character on 
the canal is reaching completion. There seems, 
however, to be a demand for mechanics of all trades, 
as the Government is importing men on every boat 
from the State. Wages average 65 cents per hour, 
eight hours per day. Board is charged for at 30 
cents per meal, with quarters free. 


PORTO RICO. 


Arecibo.—Nemesio Morales: 

Organized labor does not compare with unor- 
ganized and the former is treated with much more 
consideration. Wages here are 55 cents and 60 
cents per day for twelve hours, with poor conditions. 
Employers are threatening a reduction in wages be- 
cause of prospective legislation. Two unions of 
agricultural workers were organized during the 
month, and other unions are under way. 

Cabo Rojo.—Pascual Jordan: 

Organized labor is not in good shape. Employ- 
ment among tobacco strippers is steady, but in the 
other trades it is intermittent. 
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Financial Statement. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of May, 1913. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


Balance on hand April 30, 1913... ee $92,758 51 
1. Glass bottle blowers assn of U S, tax, apr, oe es 66 66 
Intl glove workers union of A, tax, apr, "13 8 87 
Intl bro pulp, sulphite, and paper mill workers of 
U Sand Can, tax, d, "12,3, f, "13 : 68 82 
Federal labor 14474, sup 10 00 
Central trades and labor council, Roanoke, Va, 
tax, jan, 13, toand incl june, "13 5 00 
Trades council, San Antonio, Tex, tax, jan, ‘13 
to and incl dec, '13 e 10 00 
Federated trades council, Duluth, Minn, tax, 
jan, '13, to and incl iune, '13 5 00 
Central trades and labor council, Roundup 
Mont, tax, jan, '13, to and incl june, "13 5 00 
Trades and labor council, Nashville, Tenn, tax, 
j . 2 50 


6 70 


j, t, m, oes ‘ 
Fur workers 14321, tax, apr, ‘13, $3.35; d f, 
$3.35 


NR 


Railroad transfer messengers and clerks 11639, 
tax, m, a, m, "13, $3.15; d f, $3.! 

Newshoys prot 10952, tax, apr, "13 . 

Cementmakers 14061, tax, m, a, "13 
$9.10 

Federa! labor 12552, tax, mar, '13. $2.65: d f, 
$2.65 


Federal labor 14381, tax, f, m, '13, 75¢. df, 75c 


, $9.10; df 


Federal labor 14045, tax, f, m, a, '13, $1.50; d, f, 
° 


$1.50 
Federal labor 10651, tax, f, m, a, "13, $6; df, $6 
Central labor union, Biddeford and Saco, Me 
tax, dec, 12, to and incl may, "13 


Central !abor union, Evansville, Ind, tax, jan, 


"13, to and incl dec, "13 


Central labor union, Indianapolis, Ind, tax, j, f, 


m, a, "13, acct m, '13 

Federal labor 14382, tax, m, a, '13, $4; df, $4 
sup, $2.50 

Federal labor 14461, sup 

City employes 14475 sup 


Intl brick, tile, and terra cotta workers alliance, 


tax, apr, '13 
White rats actors’ union of A, tax, may, "13 
Switchmens union of N A, tax, apr, "13 
Central labor union, Fremont, Nebr, tax, d, ‘12, 


Contras labor union, Stamford, Conn, tax, n, d, 
"12, 

Central aber union, Norfolk and vicinity, Va, 
tax, j, . 


Central labor union, Willimantic, Conn, tax, 


m, a, m, 

Central labor union, Meadville, Pa, tax, jan, 
"13, to and incl june, 

Central labor union, Brockton, Mass, tax, jan, 
"13, to and incl june, '13. 

Council of labor, cep, Pa, tax, j. f, m, 
"13 


Paper boxmakers 9309, tax, a, m, j, '13, $7.50; 
d f, $7.50 
et re or prot 14378, tax, apr, ‘13, $5.45; 
df, _ 
Pagevepeiase 14231, tax, a, m, "13, $1.30; df 
$1.30 


Riggers prot 14124, tax, m, a, "13, $2; df, $2 

Mineral water workers 12674, tax, apr, ‘13, 
$5.75; af, $5.75 

House movers 14127, tax, mar, ‘13, $1.45; d f 
$1.45. 

Furriers 14310, tax, f, m, "13, 70c; df, 70c 

Central trades and labor-assem, Corinth, N Y, 
tax, f, m, a,’ 

Western Union telegraph company, District of 
Columbia, refund of telegraphic charges 

Trades and labor council, Palestine, Tex, tax 
dec, '12, to and incl may, '13 

Central labor council, Santa Clara county, Cal, 
tax, jan, '13, to and incl dec, 

Federal !abor 13036, tax, mar, '13, 50c; df, 50c. . 

Federal labor 8288, sup 

Central labor council, Dallas, Tex, sup 

Ladies straw and felt hat operators 14400, tax, 
apr, '13, $1.50; df, $1.50; sup, $1.50 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14429, tax, apr, 
"13, S1; df, $1; sup; $2.15 : 

Federated trades and labor council, Fresno, Cal, 
tax, jan, 13, to and incl june, '13 

Bookkeepers, stenographers, and accountants 
12646, tax, may, '13, $3.50; df, $3.50 

Stenographers, typists, and bookkeepers assn 
14188, tax, d, '12, j, f, 13, $2.70; df, $2.70 

United trades and labor council, Streator, Ill, 
tax, jan, "13, to and incl june, '13 

Trades and labor assem, Quincy, Ill, tax, jan, 
"13, to and incl june, "13......... 

Ce ntral labor union, Milford, Mass, tax, jan,"13, 
to and incl dec, ’ 

— le union, Northampton, Mass, tax, 
: 13 

Fish Fan Mon 14317. tax, apr, "13, $1.15; d f, 

$1.15 sup 25c¢ 


10 
10 
21 


65 


19 


an 


na 








00 


2 00 


00 


wn 


50 
00 
94 


33 
08 


00 
00 
50 
00 


90 


2 60 


00 


00 
00 
80 


50 


00 
00 
40 
00 
00 
00 
50 
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The only baking powder 
made from Royal Grape 

Cream of Tartar 


No Alum, NoLime Phosphate 








3. 


Central labor union, Benepe, N Y, tax, jan, 
"13, to and incl dec, '1 
Central labor union, Akron, Ohio, tax, jan, '13 
to and incl june, 13 
Central labor union, Hudson County, N J, tax, 
oct, '12, to and incl mar, '1: 
Central labor union, E Millinocket, Me, tax, 
jan, "13, to and incl june, '13 ; 
Ege lighters and breakers 13006, tax, j, a, s, o, n, 
"12,3, f, m, "13, $3.15; df, $3.15. . : 
Cig ar fac tory tobacco strippers 11939, tax, apr, 
* 3, $2;df . 
Egg candlers 14288, tax, mar, 13, $l;df, $1... 
Lamplighters 11943, tax, mar, '13, $5;df, $5... 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12524, tax, m, a, 
‘13, $6; df, $6... ane 
House raisers and _ ers 12314, tax, m, a, m, j, 
"13, $1.60; df, $1.66 
Pur al workers 13196, tax, apr, 


"13, $20; df, 
Federal labor 7231, tax, f, m, a, 
| PS are 
Federal labor 14220, tax, f, m, a, 

Da wit edéawiecesekantawedas ‘ 
Federal labor 14: 341, tax, apr, 13, 75¢e;df, 75c.. 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl union, tax, 

may, ‘13... : i 
Intl bro of electric al workers, ta ax, mar, ’13.. 
Garbage collectors 14452, tax, bal, may, °13, 

2; df, $2; sup, $1 : 
Central trades council, ‘Temple, Tex, ‘sup 
American federation of musicians, tax, may, "13 
Firemens assn 12270, tax, may, 13, $5, df, $5. 
—— well drillers and tev ermen 10344, tax, 
13, $1.80; df, $1 
Central labor union, Fall Riv er, Mass, tax, j, f, 


,*13, $7.50; d f, 


13, $1.05: df, 


a rae os 
Central labor union, Baker, Oreg, tax, dec, '12, 
to and incl may, '13 ; 
Central labor union, Jefferson ‘City, ‘Mo, ‘tax, 
jan, "13, to and incl june, '13 


67 


00 
00 


00 


a 


~ 


. Federal labor 14478, sup 


. “Trades = labor council, Salem, Oreg, tax, d, 
12, j, f, 
Larmag and labor council, Freeport, Ill, tax, j, f, 


jan, '13, to and incl june, 13. 
Trades and labor assem, St Paul, 
jan, '12, to and incl june, '13 
Trades assem, Logansport, Ind, tax, j, f, m,'13 
Central trades assem, Oneida, N Y, tax, j, f, m, 
"13 


‘Maes: ‘ae 


ee helpers at ' meee 12921, tax, a, m, 
"13, $1.35; df, $ 

Gas workers Nes = apr, 
$1.25 


"13, $1.25; d f, 
"13, $6.45; df, 






Leather handlers i4 102, tax, apr, 
$6.45. 


Sugpapdcnanhinn 4500, tax, apr, "13, $7.50; df, 

Vacunm bottle and apparatus glass blowers 
14201, tax, apr, 13, $1; df, $1 

Pearl button a 14077, 
$28.10; df, $28.1 

Central labor union, ritiin, Ohio, sup... . 

Central labor union, Caguas, P R, tax, o, n, id, 


"12 
Steptoe mil! and smeltermens loca! 233, sup. 
Labor counci!, San Francisco, Cal, su 
—_ — of steam and operating engineers, 


A I McCall, Aberdeen, Wash, sup . 
Central labor council, Oakland, Cal, ‘sup. A 
a trades and labor assem, Cortland, 'N , A 


Federal labor 8806, sup. ........... 


Federal labor 8060, tax, may, "13, $4.15; df, 
ins nieddee scene eedw aes enaneeneee 
Federal labor 12692, tax, may, "13, $4.75; d f, 
ué~* Sarre erry beer 
Federal labor 14179, tax, may, "13, $2.35; df, 
OE er ere 


Federal iabor 11983, tax, m, a, "13, $5; df, $5 . 


Federal labor 13134, tax, feb, ‘13, $2.50; df, 
Federal ‘jabor 12837, tax, feb, °13, $4.45; f, 
Federal labor 12886, tax, fm, “18, $1.20; df, 

Dice stdeeniinenwenen sis, . 35°36: , t 


Federal lat labor 12776, tax, apr, 
5 


Fetes labor 8227, tax, apr, "13, 75c; d f, 75c. 
ae labor 10128, tax, may, '13, $1. 50; df, 


Federation of labor, Sali i City, Utah, tax, 
jan ‘13, to and incl dec, 
Toronto district labor fh Y 
Can, tax, jan, 13, to and incl june, 


il, Toronto, Ont, 
, eae 


. Iron and steel workers 14476 (Polish), sup. 


Laborers B prot 14260, tax, f, m, a, "13, $5. 25; 
wnaeaan labor council, Passaic, N J, tax, j, 
Trades and labor council, Vallejo, Cai, tax, a, 
Trades anit Kittanning. Pa, tax. j, f, m,’13 


Central labor union, Charleston ond vicinity, 
SC, tax, f, m, a, °13 


Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, may, '13, $7; 

Ss Ul nc nad venient so-e than ened 6hed ahnds 
United lahorers 12992, tax, feb, "13, $35; d f. 
Watch-case engravers 14347, tax, apr, °13, 


$3.80; df, $5.80................. 
Central labor union, Ithaca, N Y, tax, jan, 13, 
to and incl june, '13 
Coe labor council, 


Harrisburg, Ill, ‘tax, a, 
* 4. OPP. Pere 
Federal labor 12576, tax, a, m, 13, $1; df, $1. 
PES SNOT SAPO GED. coc cceccescccescece 
Billposters and billers 3, sup................. 
Flour packers and helpers 14477, sup. eeeeton 
Patternmakers league of N A, tax, apr, '13.... 


Nw 
= 
—) 


~) 
w 
> 


56 20 


50 


00 


05 
50 


Q 
—N\ oOmt 
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60 
00 
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2 30 


30 00 


10 00 


5 00 


Non oe) 
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2] 8. Oil workers and refiners 14479, sup. . $10 00 
Carborundum workers 14480, sup............ 10 00 
Central labor union, Flint, Mich, tax, j, {, m, "13 2 50 
a Central labor union, Norfolk county, Mass, 
SR Is Mk eutié asthe cdivbenecre ss 2 50 
Trades = labor assem, O'Fallon, Il, tax, j, f. " 
bus cddgeeehis cents > dns cokeceécesss 2 5 
pS Firecracker makers 14456, tax, may, "13, 85c; 
ES nn oc tens ccteteebandens 2 04 
Cut nail workers prot 7029, tax, a, m, j, ‘13, 
eS epic 4 50 
Loftsmen and ~ aR 14322, tax, may, 13, $2; 
a ieinine taunted ner ence laa dle & sani tills 4 00 
I P. d Sell i tent makers 12757, tax, may, "13, $1; 
5 fUure an i Ranneaiamp ced rpm epee ali e 2 00 
United laborers 14379. tax, apr, "13, $1.25 
G da sneeiRdaaiies Raper tin gallons chee 2 50 
00 Gardeners a 13020, tax, may, "13. 75c; d f — 
ma. digge1s 8662, tax, may, ‘13, $3; df, a, 6 00 
Saw workers x assn 14284, tax, apr, 123, 
Known the world x 10; df, $2.1 ° ae 6eeeneskanaseus sees 420 
Cc —— rw OK: league 14208, tax, mar, "13, 
over as $3.20 f, $3.20 _ open benensbnsesens 6 40 
The Cc f aa tenders wey tax, may, ad, 52: df, $2 4 00 
Oc our and cereal mill employes 30, tax, apr, 
0a 0 ; . Ot SG GOB ec os'scvccccacse pesoas hos: 80 
: : ntl union pavers, rammermen, flag layers, 
High Quality asphalt workers, bridge and stone curb set- _- 
CTR, BED. ce cccccccccccecessesecsesesecse 3¢ 
— Federal labor 7241, tax, may, '13, 70c; d f, 70c; 
Its delicious flavor and 2 sup, 50c..... ate tee ate neta ee aoe ai 1 90 
perfect digestibility make — iabor alg tan, may, 12, 0128; 6 3 70 
Registered it a food drink of excep- Federal labor 8306, tax, apr, ‘13, $1.50; d f, 
U.S. Pat. Of henaiier emaet Valen ee 490 
y gr \ Federal labor 14365, tax, may, 13, $3; df $3; 
RCs th casa eb te ntenacndeseves 7 50 
To avoid inferior imitations, consumers Bertha Bleedorn, Wauwatosa, Wis, i. conaas 05 
Should be sure to get the genuine with 9. Laborers s Prot 8249, tax, apr, ’13, $2; d f, $2; 2 
e-mar: GD, Bien co cccccsscccosnnveesscetsccesss 45 
our trad k on the package Photo postin’, workers i tax, m, a, '13, , 
$5. d DUs GHP, Be occ cccccvceceses 2 69 
Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. Trades and labor assem, Sparta, ili, sup...) 10 00 
: ederal la DE GR: s ccocccouneeseooeee 10 ¢ 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. Sedenl ber 441. o..................., 5 00 
& Scalemens prot 11403, tax, may, "13, $3; d f, - 
—~  . .. Cie 6046p000t15hseen6000es shesenie cams 6 Of 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
rg assn 11773, tax, f, m, '13, $9.20; 
Uy nti 6-00 40.0404454000060c0ckenns ey 18 40 
7. Boot and shoe workers union, tax, feb, "13... .. $232 28 Central labor union, Norwich, Conn, tax, j, [, 

Bro painters, decorators, end papethangers Of 8 8 Rn BS ccc ccccccvccccccscccscccccsesecs 2 50 
Rey We entenkesetnns theesheennns 460 47 Intl b= of steam and operating engineers, 

Central trades and labor council, Jacksonville, Tn c's Genin ddan destined ss 133 34 
I I 2? 50 Federation of labor, Yonkers, N Y, tax, j, f, m, 

Central labor union, Philadelphia, POC TO Bile hb 0 ecg cbonssnccconcdaccvcaeeessenee 2 59 
"ED, OP GONE BUD, “BOs c kccccccnccccves 5 00 Watchmens 13130, tax, may, ‘13, $2.20; df, 

Central labor council, Manitowoc, Wis, tax,  §- «S220. eee eee ee cee eee e eee eee eeeee 4 40 
jan, ’13, to and incl dec. '13..........-.... 10 00 Flour and cereal _ employes 14435, tax, apr, 

Central labor union, Childress, Tex, tax, jan, ct Fe RR CE ety 1 30 
re Oe errnraees 5 00 Flour and cereal mil employes 13206, tax, may, 

Central labor union, Shenandoah, Pa, tax, f, Se See 0b b.6.0809-0000Kaennsseeee 1 70 
<<, Shlaontheser pape iarnEE 2 50 Federal labor 1479, tax, may, "13, $3.25; df, 

Tron and steel workers 14413, tax, apr, ‘13, Pian +6 04445000 46kSereeedeussxuanssax 6 50 

Ss a te 4 80 Glass a packers 12588, tax, may, '13, 60c; 

Suspend ler ie 11095, tax, m, a, m, '13, Uso +a andntndaatiennsamiihns cadens 1 20 
$1.20; df EO ee eA: een a te 2 40 Flour and cereal ay employes 13210, tax, may, 

Bottle cap, Ay and stopper workers 10875, "13, 700; df, 20e. ....reseeresscocesesess 1 40 
tax, mer. "13, $13; ER tee 26 00 Flour and cereal al employes 13227, tax, may, 

Central labor union, 4. Ky, tax, j, f, m, , & Ft rere gute 70 

lela noi te i lalla mhiadeaet int Dinas dite 2 50 Bootblacks, prot 19337, tax, f, m, '13, $2.95; 

ae x labor 14333, tax, may, "13, $1.50; d f, p Me eee she cnne<veessegercecoesess 5 90 

ica siceitica alah tne iiidadaneath dwaieasateadinnn 3 00 Central labor union, Gloucester, Mass, tax, j, f, 

Tek - Sr 10384, tax apr, | o $3: df, $3.. 6 ov SRE pee Pee ecer ae Rem 2 50 

Federal labor 12222, tax, mar, ; df, $3.. 6 00 Amal! assn of street and ‘electric railway em- 

Tin, steel, iron, and granite ke. we 10943, PEO OE A, GID 6 6.6.00 vasvcccses 22 20 
tax, may, '13, $14.90; df, $14.90.......... 29 80 Natl assn of machine ‘printers and color mixers 

Horse nail makers 10953, tax, apr, '13, $3; df, Ei YS 8 & ees eee ai 9 32 

Livenhdsttakdedaneen sn setedesteuwans 6 00 Clay miners 14343, tax, apr, "13, $2.55; d [, 

Iron one ie workers 14445, tax, june, "13, DODO s oo evvccvcccvercscceceoscceseces 5 10 
SE I NG i catedlnt dt ndeec thi knees Ca wile 50 00 10. Intl assn of machinists, tax, Eee nae ‘ 465 64 

Tron “k steel workers 14372, tax, m, a, '13, Schoolhouse yx ey 13152, tax, may, "13, 
Le SS eerie 40 00 NE I 5 as ncn ani anath ieaaie 4 30 

Intl alliance billposters and billers 47, sup... .. 25 Central associated trades council, C orning, NY, 

Badge, banner, regalia, button, and novelty tax, aug, ‘12, to and incl jan, "13........ ; 5 00 
workers 14297, tax, apr, "13, $4; a Trades council, Pasco, Wash, tax, f[, m, a, "13 2 50 
Sond st etenrdentimdseniabdeesone 8 50 Curbstone cutters 14256, tax, m, j, j, 13, $2 50; 

Janitors, elevator conductors, and porters @ » Geeeccs. sevanacucennttesass 5 00 
14398, tax, apr, "13, $2.50; d f, $2.50; sup, Women quate 14412, tax, apr, '13, $1.10; 
bntnenadhbatesun tuk Gs eeaneebueedas 5 50 A cscvieds Kiebetakednatonths ie 2 20 

Button workers prot 14462, sup.............. 1 00 Filemskers 143 76, tux, ‘apr, "13, $2; df, $2.. 4 00 

Railroad shop helpers and laborers 14436, tax, Theatrical tailors and sruese 12719, tax, may, 

1.10; df, $1. 2 20 o % eS CR Aenea A nees 2 60 


may, "13, 
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Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


You take a nickel and buy the June 28th 


Coll 


ier's. 


Read “The Knocking on the Door’’—as an appetizer. 
You'll just naturally devour the other good things. 


Some of them—“Explaining Keeley;” 
Knobber’s Poet;” 


“One on the Judge;”” 


of the Living Death.” 


And the regular features—Grantland Rice's Page of 
Sports, the Live Wire News Pictures, and dug-down- 


deep Editorial 


“The Black 
“In the House 


Comment; 


Mark Sullivan’s tabs on your 


Congressman. 


Collier's is on your news- 
stand every Tuesday morn- 


ing. 


cents 


per copy- $2.5° per year 





10. 


Locomotive hostlers and Btgees 11894, tax, 
may, "13, $3.50; df, $3.5 

Sugar refinery employes 13083, tax, m, a, '13, 
£40; df, $40 

Iron and steel workers 
£5.35; df, $5.35 i 

Stone planermens 12866, may, 13, $2: df, $2 

Tobacco renee 12722, tax. apr, ‘13, 45c; 
df, 45c : 

— labor union, W aeeaten, 
jan, '13, to and incl dec, 

Federal labor 12102, tax, a "13, $7.50; d f, 


14376, tax, apr, ‘13, 


Del, tax, 


$7.50 ‘ 

Federal labor 12985, tax, may, ‘13, $17.50; 
d f, $17.50 ‘ 

Federal er 12614, tax, oct, '!2, to and incl 
june, 13, $3.15; df, $3.15 


Soda and mineral water bottlers 14306, tax, 


a, m, "13, 70c; df, 70c 


rw i labor council, Kokomo, Ind, tax, 
a A "13, $2.50; sup, Se 

adhe prot 14483, sup 

Elevator operators and _ starters, janitors, 
porters, and window cleaners 14484, sup 

Federal labor 9182, sup 
rades council, Hillsboro, Ill, sup 

Laborers prot 14483, tax, may, "13, $1.10; dé, 


$1.10 ‘ 

Bri oof railway clerks tax, j, f, m, 13 

Int! hodcarriers, building and common laborers 
union of A, tax, m, a, "13 

The chartered society of amal lace operatives of 
A, tax, apr, '13 : 

Intl typographical union, tax, apr, '13 

Intl union of carriage, wagon, and automobile 
workers of N A, tax, m, a, "13. ; 

Federal labor 14486, sup 

Federal labor 14486, sup 

Central labor council, Okmulgee, Okla, tax, m, 
a, m, ‘1: 

Central labor council, St "Joseph, Mo, tax, july, 
"12, to and incl june, ’13 

Central trades council, 
m, j, ‘1: seni ; 

Trades and labor council, Oneonta, N Y, 
_ ; 

Trades and labor council, La Crosse, Wis, tax, 
apr, '13, to and incl sept, '13 , 


Hartford, Ark, tax, a, 


tax, J, 


90 
00 


00 


00 
00 
00 


20 
00 


00 


00 
on 
00 


00 
50 
50 


00 


12. Trades and labor assem, 


Cheyenne, Wyo, tax 

f, m, "13.. 

Stone derrickmens prot 6721, tax, 
$2.50; df, $2.50 ® 

Milk manufacturing employes 14137, tax, apr, 
"13, 85¢; df, 85c ts 

Bootblacks and porters 14308, tax, m, a, ’13, 
$3.50; df, $3.50 

Depot mail handlers 14385, tax, apr, 
$1 


“apr, "13, 


"13, $l;df 


Assorters and packers 8316, tax, apr, ’ 
f, $5.55 


Bootblacks Prot 14305, tax, a, m, 13, $1.90: 
df, 
Soft 14 bottlers and peddlers 8934 tax, apr, 


13, 75c; 


Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, apr, '13, $2.15; 
d f, $2.15 ‘ : 

Riggers prot 10298, tax, a, m, 13, $1; df, $1 

Federal labor 14487, sup 

Federal labor 12367, tax, apr, "1. 3, $1:df, $1 

Federal labor 14291, tax, apr, "13, 85c; df, 85c 

Federa! labor 14246. tax, apr, '13, $2; df, $2 

Federal labor 14399, tax, apr, "13, $3.20; d f, 
$3.2 

Federal labor 8279, tax, m, a, "13, $2.50: d f, 

Belting and ray? \wenees 14409, tax, apr, 
"13, $3.40; df, $3 

Railway shop alee 14414, tax, apr. '13, 


80c; df, 80c; sup, 24c 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup 
Lead, paint, and varnish makers, and- mixers 
14111, tax, may, 'I3, 50c;d f, 50c; sup, $1.50 
Chas A Yates, Syracuse, N Y , sup 
Al Rich, Port Arthur, Tex, sup 
Intl bro of papermakers, sup. oe : 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
assistants 14287, tax, n, d, "12, j, f, m, a, m, 
"13, $2.45; df, $2.45 
Central labor union, Sheboygan, Wi is, tax, jan, 
"13, to and incl june, '13. 
Coal hoisting : or 1312 
13, 50e; df, 5 
Intl union of os weavers, saw wmill workers, 
and woodsmen, tax, bal mar, ' 
Wholesale ie clerks 14328, tax, ‘mar, "13, 
$2.05; df, $2.0. 


2, ‘tax, ‘acct may, 


Crown, ‘cork, and -_ operatives 14204, tax, 
apr, 13, $257df, $23 

Fur workers 14035, “ apr, °13, $2. 25: d f, 
$2.25 


Stage clearers 14411, tax, apr, 13, 95e; df, 95c.. 

Centra! labor union, Cairo, Il, tax, j,f, m, "13.. 

Central labor union, Lynn, Mass, tax, m, j, j, 
"13 


Central labor union, Lincoln Nebr, tax, j. f, m, 
"13 


Trades council, <: ee Ohio, tax, jan, "13, 


to and incl dec, ’ 


Trades and labor oaeny E Liverpool, Ohio, 
tax, j, f, m, "1: , , 

Trades and labor assem, Brainerd. Minn, tax, 
apr, ‘12, to and incl june, "13, $12.50; sup, 
85c 3 

Warren district trades assem, Bisbee, Ariz, tax, 


a, m, j, “1; 
Laborers prot 11752, tax, o, n, d, 
"13, $4.90; df, $4.90 
Bricklayers 10982, tax, n, d, "12, j, "13, 
df, $4.20 


"12, if, m, a, 
$4.20; 


American society of plate engravers 9003, tax, 
"13, $1.50; df, $1.50 


may, ; 
Pipe ‘caulkers and eee prot 11465, tax, 
a,m,'13, $10;df, $ 
Gold beaters 12899, a apr, "13, $3.95; d f, 
$3.95 


Firemens p and b assn 14359, tax, apr, '13, 90c; 
df, 90c 

Elevator conductors by starters 

"13, $7.50; df, 50 


13105, tax, 


apr, 

Soft rubber ot ‘14418, tax, may, ‘13, 
$11.80; df, $11.80 

Municipal dock builders, etc, 13041, tax, may 
"13, $5; df, $5 

Mineral water workers 12674, sup 

Federal labor 8769, tax, apr, ‘13, $1. 30; df, 
$1.30.. 7 

Stone planermens 13093, tax, may, '13, $2.50; 


df, $2.50; sup, 50c 
United laborers 14431, tax, a, m, 

$2.10; sup, $1 
Federal labor 14071, 


13, $2.10; df 


sup 


Ne 


a pheno 


wa 


a) 


N@NIN 


nN 


a 


30 
00 
Of 

00 
70 
00 


50 
90 
50 
50 


50 


50 


80 


40 


00 
90 


80 


60 


00 
00 


60 
50 


20 
60 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. ; 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


WAREHOUSES: 


MAIN OFFICE 
to 24 Taylor St. 


338 East 103d Strost 
Manhattan Mark 
Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 

















Smoking pipemakers 14488, sup 

Lead workers 14489, sup 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14490, sup. . 

Trades council, Marion II!, tax, jan, "13, to and 
incl june, 13 

Tri-city central trades council, 
Ill, tax, jan, "13, to and incl dec, 

Flour and eT mill employes 14 245, tax, apr. 
"*3, Se 

Flour and cohen mill employes 14213, tax, a, m, 
"13, 80c; df, 8Ne 


spay City. 


Central labor union, Beaver county, New 
Brighton, Pa, tax, j, f, m, 
Wire drawers 14391, tax, apr, '13, 60c; df, 60c 


United neckwear cutters 6939, 
$10.50; df, $10.50 

Elevator conductors ont starters 
may, 13, $25; df, $2 

Rubber workers 14407, an apr, ‘13, 


tax, apr, ‘13, 
11959, tax, 
$2.25; df, 


Bottle sorte rs and handlers 117 
Sl; 


59, tax, may, ‘13, 


pe ay workers 14350, tax, june, '13, 70c; 
df, 70c 
Laborers prot 14106, tax, m, a, '13, $1; df, 
aborers 13018, tax, may, ‘13, $2 $0: d f, 


United ! 
32.50 





Laborers prot 12713, tax, may, '13, 75c, d f, 
soc 

Axe makers 14228, tax, apr, 

Federal labor 12760, tax, a, m, 

Hair spinners 10399, tax, june, 
$7.50; sup, $1.50 

Suspendermakers 9560, sup 

Iron and stee! workers 14476, sup 

Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup 

Bertha Bleedorn, Wauwatosa, Wis, sup 

Railroad shop helpers and laborers 14436, sup 

United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, tax, 
mar, '13 

Hotel and restaurant employes int! alliance ‘and 
bartenders int! league of A, tax, apr, "1: 

Trades and labor assem, Salem, Ohio, tax, jan, 
‘13, to and incl june, '! 3. 

Trades council, Murphysboro, III, tax, jan, ‘13, 
to and incl dec, "13 


"13, 65ce; d f, 65c 
13, Sl; df. $1 
13, $7.50; d f, 


Industrial labor council, Girard, Kans, tax, 
jan, '13, toand incl june, ’ 

Lastmakers 14375, tax, may, ‘13, $8.10; df 
$8.10 

Riggers prot 11561, tax, mar, "13, 59; d f, $9 

Hair . oe prot 12353, tax, may, "13, $2.35; 


df. 

Ship cles aners and sealers 12881, tax, o, n, d, ’12, 
ji, f, m, a, m, 13, $16.50; d f, $16.50 

Tent, awning, and canvass workers 14275, tax, 


may, 13, 50c;d f,50¢ 
Glass smoothers 14262, tax, apr, "13, 35c; d f, 
35c 


United a hat workers 14363, jax, apr, "13, 
85ce; df, 

Button aaiae prot 14115. tax, may, 
df, 50c¢ 

Buiiting employes 12695, tax, july, "13, $5; df, 


"13, 50c; 


Grist and meal workers 14438, tax, apr, ‘13 
85c; df, 85c 

Mechanics helpers 12864, sup 

Federal labor 14253, tax, apr, "13, 40c; d f, 
40c : 

Federal labor 12552, tax, apr, ‘13, $2.30; d f, 

2.3 

Federal labor 8217, tax, may, "13, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50... 

Federal labor 12787. tax, apr, "13, 35c; df, 35c¢ 

Federal labor 8288, sup 

Federa! labor 14432, tax, apr, 
$3.40; sup, $2. 

Federal labor 10128, sup 


‘13, $3.40; df, 


$10 
10 
10 


10 


to 


10 


Oo 


00 
00 
00 


00 
60 


50 
20 


00 


40 
00 


00 
50 
30 
00 
50 
00 
5 
85 
10 
45 


36 


00 


70 
50 


80 
60 
00 
05 


80 





16. 


19. Jewelry workers 14494, sup 


Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, apr, "13 

Int] photo-engravers union of N A, tax, apr, ‘13 

Central labor union, Fort Scott. Kans, tax, n, d, 
"12, j 

Central labor union, Millinocket. 
"12, to and incl may, '13 

Drain layers and helpers 14383, tax. f, m, a, "13 
$30; df, $30 

United labor council, 
to and incl dec, 

Fish skinners, trimmers, cutters, and precsmens 
14307, tax, apr, ‘13, $5.50; df, $5.5 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14455, a 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14229, tax, m, j, 


Me, tax, dec, 


Butler, Pa, 


j, "13, $1.65; d f, $1.65 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13224, tax, may, 
"13, $1.40; df, $1.40 
Gas workers 14402, tax, apr, ‘13, $1.90; d f, 
$1.90 


Cigar tobacco strippers 12971, tax, may, ‘13 
$10; df, $10 
Commercial = artists 14410, tax, apr, ‘13, 


Put ‘lie aa faeces assn 10303, tax, m, a, m 


"13, $2; df, $2 
Trades and labor assem, Newark, Ohio 
tax, j, f, m, "13 
Trades and labor council, Hamilton, Mont, t 
j, f, m, "13 


Associated photographers 14314, tax, apr, "13 
50c: d f, 50c 


Federal !abor 14257, tex, mar, '13, $1.75; df 
$1.75 


Federal labor 8620, tax, may, '13, 35c; d f, 35c 
Federal labor 14167, tax, may, '13, $2; d f, P 
Federal labor 12362, tax, may, '13, $4; df, 


sup, 50c 
Federal labor 14382, sup 
~ edera! labor 14246, sup 
Gypsum miners 14319, tax, 
$6.70; sup, $2 
Edward J Paff, Wausau, Wis (quarry workers), 
sup 
Centra! trades and labor council, 
La, tax, f, m, a,’ 
Centra! labor union, 
13 


apr, 13, $6.70; df 


Lake Charles 


Geneva, N Y, tax, j f{, m 


Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
assistants 14491, sup 

Iron and steel workers 14492, sup 

Umbrellamakers 14493, sup 


Fish Ts and handlers 14270, tax, apr, ‘13 
$8; df, 
Pottery +. Eehevers 14422, tax, may, "13 


$5.25: df, $5.25 

Pole raisers he electrical essia aante 12491, tax, 
m, a, m, 13, $2.70; df, 

Jewelry workers 14447 thy non 
$1.50 


Lepevere prot 14299, tax, apr. 


"13, $1.50; df, 
"13, $3.50; df 


Maric engravers 11809, tax, apr, '13, $1.60; df, 





$1.60 

—_ operators 14191, tax, apr, "13, 45c 
d f, 45c¢ 

Federal labor 14374, tax, apr, "13, $18.75; df, 
$18.75 

Federal labor 12412, tax, may, '13, $2.25; df, 
$2.25 

Federal labor 14298, tax, mar, "13, 35c; df, 35c 

Federal labor 14394, tax, apr, '13, $3; df, $3 


Federal labor 11478, tax, may, "13, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50 

Federal labor 14381, sup 

Federal labor 14298, sup 

Pearl button workers 14077, sup 

Egg lighters and breakers 13006, tax, a, m, "13, 
70c; df, 70c; sup. $1 





tax, jan, ‘13, 


$17 
29 


60 


10 


10 
10 
10 


an 


an 


30 
06 


00 
50 


30 


80 


00 
50 
00 
50 
00 
50 


40 


00 


20 
90 


50 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 


» Or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary 


, and will last as long as your house, 


Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 


wood colors. 


Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. 


Rochester, W.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 





19. Federal labor 14495, sup 


21. 


Trades and labor counal Fitzgerald, Ga, sup. 
Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, apr, ‘1 3 
United textile workers of A, tax, acct mar, '13, 
acct apr, "13 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers and 
helpers intl union, tax, a, m, 
Cigarmakers int! union of A, tax, jan, '13 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, tax, m, a, "13 
Journeymen tailors union of A, tax, mar, ‘13. 
Central labor union, Tiffin, Ohio, tax, jan, ’ 
SIG, Bib cn cecccncsecesccesesce 
Munici - sve 14265, tax, apr, '13, $1.15; 
df, Oe Sy PE de eteneetetne creee ee 
Fedleration of Pr teachers 14221, tax, may, 
"13, $2. f, $2.25; sup, 10c 
Trades a Ties assem, Columbus, Ga, tax, j, f, 
| ie } eee eee eee eee eee ee 


ues ot makers 9656, et sage “x ‘i: 50; 
df, $1.50 

Gas and a. a 9840, tax, may, '13, 
$19.75; df, 

Flour and BLT, rai cenapioy es 14057, tax, may, 
wy i Xt : 1.15. 

Lamp workers 12618, tax, may, '13, $1.80; df, 
Ns «en ninkedeeeeieandehk aeiine 

Florists one wing fe omuve 14134, tax, may, 
"13, $1.3 , $1.3 

Barber ia porters aan bathhouse employes 
11963, tax, mar, '13, $1.10; df, $1.1 

-< and cereal mill employes 13214, oad m, a, 


"ED, Dee Bhs Perc ccccesess a 
Gold Beaters 13013, tax, aa "13, $2.60; d f, 
i ere es a 
me 14166, tax, apr, "13, 35c; df, 35c ma 
Federal labor 13056, tax, apr, "13, $2.25; d f, 
Fetiecal labor 11587, tax, m, a, '13, $3; df, $3 
Pedera! labor 13136, tax, he "13, "$i. 25; d f, 
Serre 
Federal labor 14433, tax, 13, $3.40; df, 
CE GA, Gils iece ccc ccccccccccevessees 
Federal labor 14465, sup. Rise ae eaek as 
. Willow weavers 14344, tax, may, ‘13, $8. 40; 
d f, $8.40.. 
Furniture handlers 12993. tax, m, ‘a, m, j, "13, 
 ) 2 3a 


Bootblacks jm 14496, sup. es 
Int! steel and copper plate printers union of 


N A, tax, i f.m,°13....... = 
Egg inapectors 11254, tax, may, "13, $13.30; 
df, $13.30 


Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, apr, "13, 
$2: df, $2 


Central labor union, Easton, Pa, tax, ¢ 
‘13 

Central !abor a, Carbondale and vicinity, 
Pa, tax, j, f, m, "13 

Federal labor IL: 345, tax, m, df, 


$2 


a, "13, $2.70; 
70 
Federal labor 12696, may, '13, 50c; 
Horse nail makers 7180, sup 
Bottle cap, cork, and stopper workers 19875 
sup . 
Agric ~ultural oe 
$1. df, $1.1 
Railroad helpers and laborers 14403, tax, 
"13, $2.90; df, $2.90 
Trades and labor council, Douglas, Ga, sup 
Paper box makers 14497, sup ~~ 
Federal labor 14498, sup 
Railroad laborers 14499, sup 
City firemens prot assn 11431, 
$20; df, $20 
Furriers 14263, tax, 


df, 50c 


14458, tax, may, ‘13, 


a, m, 


tax, may, '13, 


apr, "13, $26.25; d f, $26.25 





$10 00 
10 00 
516 00 
186 67 
37 33 
269 64 
53 33 
80 00 
10 00 
3 50 
4 60 


50 
25 


90 


N 


2 60 


26 60 
4 00 
2 50 


5 40 
10 00 
2 50 
2 30 


5 80 
10 00 


10 00 
10 00 


40 00 
52 50 


21. 


22. 


American flint glass workers union, tax, a, m, 

ER REE ne ERE LY 
Womens prot 12721, tax, apr, '13, 50c; d f, 50c 
bar workers 14338, tax, may, '13, $15; d f, 


Wome domestics 12767, tax, a i :: ie: 
SE ee ee ee 
AGT $2.10 welding 14448, tax, a, m, "13, $2.10; 
2.10 


United mine workers of A, tax, apr. '13 

Milk manufacturing employes 14137, tax, may, 
13, $1.10; df, $1.1 

Scale workers prot 7592, tax, apr, 
df, $3.75 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 
em assn 13188, tax, apr, ‘13, $7.80; 
CY ccideaesenssncbeannthewkbencée 


bess weenenes ia: $5.78: 


Tuck pointers and front cleaners 13046, tax, 
a, m, j, 13, $18.90; df, $18.90. 

Trades sounnll, Wilmington, N C, tax, m, a, m, 
Ere aa rere 

Federated trades council, Columbia, S C, tax, 
f, m,a,’13 

Allied trades and labor council, 


Ottawa, Ont, 


Se ath Ee ie Wee ccceneesagenccess 
Trades and ad council, Collinsville, Okla, 
Te, a Ea 
arg amet 14067, tax, m, a, m, ‘13, $3.65; 
Si keantiss icudadewhibatdewinness 
eK = 10185, tax, apr, '13, $1.25; d f, 
Feteral labor 11446, tax, j, j, a, bee "$1.05; df, 


Pina collectors 14452, tax, acct, 
tax, $2.50; df, $2.50; sup, $3 
Agricultural ‘workers 14405, tax, apr, 
I, . ceucadenwcthueset-scc 
DE NE SO EML GD. ¢ cccwcccccescceeses 
Park dept laborers 12435, tax, m, 
ey IRM, TEE oc cececcccesescns 
Clock and watchmakers 13158, tax, m, a, "13, 
$7; df, $7; sup, $2 
Flat janitors 14332, 
$32.05; sup, $1.50 
Laborers prot 14483, sup. ..........-0% 0.0005 
Tobacco strippers 13015, tax, f, m, a, "13, $3.85; 
df, $3.85; sup, $1.50 
Federal labor 14453, tax, may, "13, $1.50; d f, 
DR on.ckagcetneiensasncakseneed 
Elevator a and operators 14366, tax, a, 
m, '13, $4; df, $4; sup, $1 
Navy yard Jak, and yng 12327, 
apr, '13, $7.90; df, $7.90; sup, 5 
Federal labor 12924, tax, may, iB $5.45; d f, 
DR Ts <ntncchiesoeetecreenconnece 
Supendeuniee BMD. ccccccnccaseces 
Federation of labor, Sedalia, Mo, sup.......... 
Stuffed toy makers prot 14404, tax, apr, 
SE, Sl op ncccacnsaeseeee 
Retail clerks intl prot assm 262, sup........... 
Federal labor 9985, tax, m, a, m, '13, $3; df, $3; 
Federal labor 8584, sup 
Photograph workers 14500, sup. ..........++. 
Cement mill workers 14501, sup.............. 
Federal labor 13062, tax, may, '13, 90c; df, 90c 
Federal labor 8033, tax, apr, 13, $3.50; d f, 
RG a .06.6- nse eat eaaeenwewenees 
Pee eine BERGL GUD. 6 cc cccsccesecesaces 
rs labor 9993, tax, may, "13, $1.50; d f, 
errr rere Te eT 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 10333, tax, 
apr, 13, $1.50; df, $1.50 


tax, apr, 13, $32.05; d f, 


oe ccccvesccoce 7 








7 08 


1 00 


4 
2,482 2 


bel 


nN 


ow 
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N 


00 


00 


00 
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pa PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
Send model or sketch for free report as to 
ZMEWIO wD free. dneribrion bey tae — TAIN A PA’ wd wits 
iustrated and “WHAT TO INVENT. 
Crane A eT OF VES ene 
ONE TMLLION DOLLARS txt fORLDS PROGRESS.” Copy free 
feel free in WORLD'S RESS.” Copy free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS @ CO., 724-726 Ninth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
22 Bagga e messengers 10167, tax, may, ‘13, $1 24. Trades assem, Fort Worth, Tex, tax, f,m, a,’13 $2 50 
Psi PETTTTOLIL TT Tete Pe $2 Railroad helpers and laborers 14075, tax, a, m, 
Trades council, Alexandria, Va, tax, f, m, a, "13. 2 50 "E> POU Es Bes cw oe seveccchbsncvessesencs 8 00 
bet 4 handlers 8964, tax, m, a, ‘13, $1.50; df, Jewelry workers 14444, tax, a, m, "13, 70c; df 
7 ee er rer eee SO.  -Ceibasaae bani scnsakedienn tase eeknnvans 1 #0 
Grain workers assn 11407, tax, may, '13, $1.50; “ Stone derrickmens 12878, tax, may, ‘13, $4; 
ieee ee Reanteehbene wee 0s 3 -aesettsieeeees eases 8 00 

Furriers 14310, tax, a, m, '13, 70c; df, 70c; sup, Pa bag workers 11757, tax, m, j, "13, $1.25; 
EE ey ae ore eee hae 1 64 pe be ST Fe a eye a Yee 2 50 

Commercial portrait artists 14286, tax, may, Horse oe makers 7180, tax, may, 13, $4; d f, 
60a +O RSESE REED OR OCRSCR2 08 4 00 eiean o>ink ee Jintaie sms eens 8 00 

Central labor union, South Bend, Ind,sup.. .. 4 00 Laborers prot 8079, tax, m, a, m, 13, ‘$12. 40; 
Central labor union, Canton, Ohio, tax, jan, "13, "ARR <r ER ERE Be 24 80 

to and incl jume, "13..............55- 5 00 Ladies straw and felt hat omen 14400, tax, 
— Wetmore and co, Rochester, N Y, ae EF YR FF aa 3 00 
0b ELE POLE PLS EEE OE 07 Furriers 14315, tax, apr, ‘is. Sie; Gf, $e. ..... 1 00 

23 Central labor union, Warren, Pa, tax, j, f, m, Te workers prot 12006, tax, n, d, ‘12, 
‘nets eteeenaaehlte Ses e bens eecen Pee 2 50 RA 4 7 Sf OO eee 4 00 
Federal labor 12424, tax, may, "13, 75c; d f, Feieial inbos 14071, tax, mar, '13, $1; df, $1 2 00 

FOO 9645s bette nctecsnceoeneeceeseeseges 1 50 Federal labor 8806, tax, a, m, j, ‘13, $20.25; 

Federal labor 12750, tax, may, "13, $1.70; d f, ER tet ei teens walt ad wala 6h 40 50 
et TR pe EERE 3 40 Federal labor 14394, CUP. 0000 EE ER 1 40 
Fetal DP LE... s caasentnenpiessae 2 00 Federal labor 13178, tax, june, "13, $20; d f, 
Fur cutters and workers 14202, tax, mar, ‘13, Re ee RRS ee Re 40 00 
DR i + < oc upaneenseenhe ean sacs 2 90 NO Ree 5 00 
Fur workers 14187, tax, apr, "13, $1.05; d f, Enameling workers DNS» 568 ceweewesun 2 50 
DM anversadiees cena ataeone ke asente 2 10 Suspendermakers 9560, sup. ................ 16 00 
Intl bro of composition roofers, “damp, and 26. — benevolent assn, New Orleans, La, 
waterproof workers, sup... ............+: Ge } ° Be ee ee 20 87 
Virginia state federation of labor, tax, dec, ‘12, Metal polishers, buffers, platers, brass and sil- 
SE Tihs ob et neon catakdss anes 5 00 ver workers union, tax, j, {, m, at 200 00 
bay and labor council, Du Bois, Pa, tax, f, Intl stereotypers and electroty pers union, tax, 
Sy, eee ERI Pere 2 50 OS Se erie ae ‘ 36 14 
Egg inepectors 12090, tax, m, a, '13, $4.50, d f, Intl glove workers union of A, tax, may, ’13 . 8 67 
a a 9 00 Iron bedstead makers 12781, tax, a, m, '13, $4; 
Claim diggers 14295, tax, may, "13, 45c; df, 45c 90 We 666k 6 ten isenss re , 8 00 
Stenographers and typists assn 12755, tax, may, Hat block makers and helpers 12099, tax, may, 

Ns so « 00 wennsenssbeongene 3 60 . * + Rpg eiE ees se: 1 10 
On factory tobacco strippers 10227, tax, may, Bostiiatte prot 10175, tax, apr, "13, $6.55; ‘df, 

_ 4b | Saye cepign airy gie gs 6 00 | aC pa RE aa 13 10 

Punch press operators 14380, tax, apr, ‘13, Metropolitan park dept laborers 14223, tax, 
$1.85; df, $1.BS...... 2... 2. reese ee eees 3 70 "13, $2; df, $2. 4 of 
Soil pipemakers and pane 13052, tax, may, Modelers assn 14349, tax, apr, ‘13, 70c; ‘af.7 1 40 
. © — ° 4 —_itecigtanae iets eesti gs page 2 50 Bottle cainers 10535, tax, may, ‘13, $2.25; at 
United house shorers, mov: ers, and sheath pilers 2.2! 4 50 
7417, tax, m, a, m, '13, $22.50; df, $22.50.. 45 00 Meat, food, and sanitary science inspectors assn 
Suspender workers 12282, tax, may, ‘13, 40c: 12912, tax, may, '13, $2.80; df, $2 5 60 
Siadskdechéenekenced 80 United neckwear makers 11016, tax, = a, "13, 
Cooks and waiters 14139, tax, apr, "13 $2 80; 4 eee 100 00 
' 3 RRO Aree 5 60 Lamplighters 11943, tax, apr, 13, $5; df, $5. 10 00 
so)! dept laborers 14125, tax, may, 13 Trades and labor council, Sheridan county, 
AS RE 8 00 Wyo, tax, june, "13, to and incl nov, ‘13. 5 00 
Su ar workers 10519, tax, may, "13, $2. 50; df, Central labor union, Hudson, N Y, tax, jan, "13, 
RCE Tae eee 5 00 oe A Oy eee gee 5 00 
Tobacco strippers 12046, tax. apr, 13, $7; df, Monongahela Valley. central labor council, Char- 

EL. cin on st bekeneeeh eee baneeses 14 60 leroi, Pa, tax, jan, '13, to and incl june, '13 5 00 
United ladies hat workers 14363, sup. 30 Federal labor 8367, tax, apr, '13, $3; df, $3 6 00 
United labor council, Butler, Pa, sup. - 50 —— labor 14426, tax, may, "13, $1.30; d f, 

The western federation of miners, tax, ‘m, a,’13 647 33 i eviduniekheatasdadass 2 60 
Tobacco strippers 12046, refund of strike bene- Feieral labor 11618, tax, a, m, ‘13, $3.05; df, 
I Sa oa rie acs teh od es ar aah Rak ole Ae ad ns oe 8 00 $3.05 6 10 
24. Trades and labor council, Livingston, Mont, Federal labor 12644, ‘tax, a, m, j, 13, $6; df, 
pe ames = 10 00 $6; sup, $1.50 ; isiboehte 13 50 
Central labor union, ‘Waco, Tex, tax, oct, ’12, Federal labor 14481, sup . 5 00 
to and incl mar.’ 5 00 Central labor union, Quincy, Mass, tax, f, m, a, 
Central labor union, Knoxville, “Tenn, tax, d, , BF TS ™ Serra 3 00 
EE TNs o0:s 34h cen kkcatewaknteen aes 2 50 Iron and steel workers 14454, sup 4 00 
Central labor union, Elkhart, Ind, tax, j. f, m, Laborers prot 12713, sup : 25 
2 50 Loftsmen and helpers 14322 , tax, june, '13, $2; 
Central labor union, ‘Binghampton, N Y, tax, d, df, $2; sup, $1 5 00 
y S14 Sere 2 50 = council, New Haven, Conn, tax. f, m, 
Central labor union, Du Quoin, Til, tax, jan, "13, “ns <onenens 2 30 
to and incl june, "13 5 00 N atl federation of post- -office clerks, tax, m, a, 
Central labor union, Cincinnati, Ohio, ‘tax, feb, 29 40 
"13, toand incl jan, '14.......... . ; 10 00 U nited textile workers of A, tax, bal m, bal a, 
United garment workers of A, su 114 60 "13 koi 26 67 
Missouri state federation of te 4 tax, feb, ’ 27. er labor 14158, ‘tax, ‘mar, "13, $2.50; d f, 
to and incl jan, '14 10 00 $2. a ae 5 00 
Womens eee 14406, tax, apr, "13, $1.40; d f Federal labor 2 756, tax, apr, "13, $1.75; d f, 
$1.40 2 80 a Es 662 hake deecadédcveuede - 6 50 
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29. 





Wire drawers 12493, tax, may, 
Central federation of labor, 
feb, 13, to and incl jan, ‘14 
Central labor union, Lebanon, N H, tax, j, f, 
3 





"hi 
Central labor union, 


Holyoke, Mags, tax, f, m, 
a, ‘1. 8 
City firemens 14339, tax, may, ‘13, 75c; d f, 
75¢ 


Water pipe — 10830, tax, a, m, j, ‘13, 


$1.80; df, $1.80 





Trades and labor council, Miles City, Mont, 
sup 

Curbstone cutters and setters 8373,.sup 

Agricultural workers 14473, tax, may, ‘13, 
$1.60; d f, $1.60; sup, 50c 

Horse nail makers 10953, tax, may, '13, $2.80; 
df, $2.80; sup, $15 

Hard rubber workers 14395, tax, m, a, "13, $l; 
df, $1 

Iron and steel workers 14417, tax, apr, ‘13, 


$3.35: df, $3.35 

Central trades and labor 
county, Mont, tax, feb, ’ 
14 


council, Missoula 
13, to and incl jan, 


Central trades and labor assem, Terrell, Tex, 


sup 

Trades council, Pinckneyville, Ill, tax, j, f, acct 
m, 

Federal labor 14158, tax, apr, "13, $2.50; d f, 
$2.5 

Central labor union, Burlington, Vt, tax, sept, 
"12, to and incl feb, ’13 

Brushmakers intl union, tax, m, a, ‘13 

Meter workers 14502, sup 

Horse nail make rs p and hb 6170, tax, may, ‘13, 
$4.85; df, $4.8 


Iron and steel samen 14492, sup 

Iron and steel workers 14413, 
$2.45; df, $2.45 

Window cleaners 14258, return of 
treasury 

Gas workers 14367, 
$2.40 ve 

Central trades coun “il, Je: annette, Pa, 
m,'l 

Central labor union, Camden, 
"13 


tax, may, ‘13, 
amount in 


tax, apr, 13, $2.40; df, 


‘tax, m, a, 
N J, tax, f, m, a, 


Central labor council, Medford and vicinity, 
Ore, return of amount in treasury 

Mineral water workers 12674, sup 

United neckwear cutters 6939, sup. 

Elevator operators and porters 14215, sup 

Novelty workers 14419, sup 

Intl bro of foundry employes, sup. . . 

Intl union pavers, rammermen, 
bridge and stone curbsetters, sup 

Trades council, Johnston City, Ill, sup 

ora: | tou stonecutters assn of N A, tax, m, 
a, ‘13 

Cigar factory strippers 11939, tax, may, '13, $2; 
df, $2 ° 

va appliance and stove fitters 12432, tax, a, 

13, $4.50; df, $4.50 

Central labor council, Portland and vicinity, 
Oreg, sup ° ‘ 

Jefferson county trades — 
Steubenville, Ohio, tax, f, m, 

Central labor union, Livermore “Falls, Me, tax, 
jan, "13, to and incl june, ’13 

Central labor union, Terre Haute, Ind, tax 
jan, '13, to and incl june, ’ 

Central labor union, Batavia, N Y, 
"ts 


flaglayers, 


labor assem, 
"13 


tax, j, f, m 


Central labor union, Newport, R I, tax, j., f, m, 


"13 
Federal labor 14351, tax, m, a, m, "13, $3; df, 


Federal labor 14441, tax, apr, 13, $1;df, $1... 


10 


wn 
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eS 


NO 


Na 


60 


00 


25 
70 
60 
00 


70 


00 


00 


00 
00 
00 


70 
00 


90 


09 


00 
00 
50 
50 


00 
00 


29. 


31. 





Federal labor 14416, tax, may, '13, 50c; d 

Federal labor 12552, tax, may, "13, $2.3¢ 
$2.30 

Federal labor 14463. sup 

Federal labor 12706, sup 

Janitors, elevator conductors 
14398, sup 

Necktiemakers 12655, sup 

Crown, cork, and seal operatives 14204, sup 

Trades and labor union, 7 Louis, Mo, tax, 
feb, '13, to and incl july, 


f, 50c 
i df 


and porters 


aw" felt and a hat aes 12815, tax, 


m, a, "13, $5; df, ; 
Stove pla Be intl union, sup 
1 and lodge paraphe alia makers 9136, 

tax, june, '13, $1.40; df, $1 : 

Federal labor 13033, tax, m, “ cc "13, $3; df, 
$3, sup, 75¢ 

Intl bro of papermakers, tax, mar, ’13 

United pow der ory high explosive workers of A, 
tax, a, m, j, ’ 

Federal labor 14503, sup 

Central trades and labor council, 


sup 
United laborers 14143, tax, may, "13, $1.80; 
d f, $1.80 


Trades and labor assem, Sioux City, Iowa, tax, 
f, m, a, "1. 

Central trades and labor council, 
Ohio, tax, j, f, m, 

Yellowstone county trades 
ee Mont, tax, jan, 
13 


Coshocton 


and labor assem, 
"13, to and incl dec, 


Trades and labor council, Escanaba, Mich, 
tax, jan, '13, to and incl june, ’13 
Grays Harbor trades and labor council, Aber- 


deen, Wash, tax, a, m, j, ’1: 
Central labor union, New Orleans, La, tax, 
j, f, m, 


Central labor union, Concord, N H, tax, 
"13, to and incl, aug, ’ 

Central labor union, Ashland, Wis, tax, jan, ’13, 
to and incl dec, 

Fur cutters and workers 14202, tax, apr, ‘13, 


mar, 


$2.45; d f, $2.45 
Milkers prot "8861, tax, j, j, 13, $4; df, $4 
Newsboys prot 10952, tax, may, "13 
Twin city federation of labor, Urbana and 
Champaign, Ill, tax, feb, '13, to and incl 


july, °13 


Federation of labor, Sedalia, Mo, tax, f, m, a, 
13 
an AF ring workers 14320, tax, may, °13, 
$1.50; d f, $1.50 
Novelty wee 14419, tax, apr, "13, $1.25; 
d f, $1.2 


tax, f, m, a, "13 
3, $1.50; 


mF Bn Hillsboro, Ill, 

Federal labor 12050, tax, m, a, m, 
d f, $1.50 

wr 1% labor 14243, tax, j, f, m, a, 
df 20 

Federal Nie 11617, 
$2.50 oe ° 

Federal labor 8367, tax, may, '13, $3.50; d f, 
$3.50 

ae labor 12968, tax, may, 

$1.5 


"13, $3.20; 


tax, apr, '13, $2.50; df, 


13, $1.50; df, 


Federal labor 12709, tax, m, a, m, "13, $12.40; 
df, $12.40 : 

Federal labor 9182, tax, m, a j, 13, $5.85; df, 

5.85 

Pe armed of labor, Atlanta, Ga, tax, nov, '12, 
to and incl oct 

Federal labor 8152, tax, a, m, j, 
$5.70; sup, 50c. . 

Federal labor 12692, sup ' 

Suspender workers 9480, tax, a, m, j, 
d f, $1.05. : 

Garbage collectors 14452, sup. 


"13, $1.00; 


Mattoon, IIls, 


$1 


nn -—- 


na 
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00 


00 
00 
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31. Marble, mosaic, and terrazza workers 10263, 
tax, a, m, j, "13, $1.95: df, $1.95; sup, $2 $5 90 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14429, tax, may, 
13, 80c; d f, 80c; sup, 25c 1 85 
United iaborers 13116, tax, a, m, 13, $7.95; df 
$7.95; sup, $1.75 17 65 
Intl union pavers, rammermen, flaglayers, 
bridge and stone curbsetters, sup id 3 00 
Small supplies 3 25 
Subscriptions, Am Fep 29 05 
Advertisements, AM Fep 880 17 
Premiums on bonds 190 80 
Total $108,274 44 
EXPENSES 
1. May, ‘13, rent, T A Wickersham $427 50 
Organizing expenses: Joseph Tylkofl, £47.66 
H . Ejichelberger, $69.85; Cal Wyatt, 
$66.28; L B Travers, $20.50 224 29 
Salary, office employe, week ending may 3, '13, 
D F Manning . 25 00 
Organizing expenses: F H McCarthy, $63.75 
C O Young, $59; J D Pierce, Jr, $43.15. 165 90 
2. Salary, office employes, week ending may 3, ‘13: 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; L A Sterne, 
$25; J E Giles, $22; D L Bradley, $18; F L 
Faber. $18; I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, 
$18; W H Howlin, $20; A E Hawkins, $16; 
G A Boswell, $17; R_ T Thomas, $15; M 
Webster, $18; S Lankford, $17; F K Carr, 
$15; C R eee $16; E R Brownley, 
$18.67; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, 
$15; M M Connell, $13; E N Parsons, $18; 
S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $17; S B 
Woolls, $12; E J Tracy, $11; H B Andrew, 
$11; HK Myers, $15: G P Boswell, $10; 
A E Knight, $14; E Rowley, $10; E M 
Stewart, $15; M J Sugrue, $10; E B Kane, 
$10... . 6x0 “~ 546 67 
Salary, week ending may 3,13, F C Thorne... 30 00 
Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau. . a 7 85 
Printing 10,000 quotations, $30; manuals, 
$32.50; 10,000 circulars, $13; 3,000 pass 
words, $6; 3,000 stamped envelopes, $3.75; 
applications for membership, $15; 1,000 pass 
words, $2; 10,000 gummed labels, $15; 5,000 
supply order blanks, $9; 6,500 note heads, 
$21.13; The Trades Unionist ; 147 38 
Organizing expenses: G E Mikel, $48.41; C A 
Miles, $30.87; C P Taylor, $100.65; Santiago 
Iglesias, $35.50; A J McMillen, $8... 223 43 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton. . 57 00 
3. Legislative expenses, A E Holder - 50 00 
Strike benefits to = prot 8079 for twelfth 
week ending may I, James Young, treas 248 00 
Extra wrapping and & T, A F of L weekly 
news letters, Washington Herald co 19 75 
Printing 100,000 A F of L ay news letters, 
Washington Herald co ion 375 00 
Orga anizing expenses, J B Dale.... 20 00 
5. Stamps: 5,000 1-c, $50; 2,000 2-c, $40; 200 3-c, 
$6: 300 4-c, $12: 100 5-c, $5; 300 6-c, $18; 
err ree . 131 00 
Organizing expenses: H 7 ‘Keating, $62.75; 
P F Duffy, $69.85; T H Flynn, $60.60; Fred 
Reilly, $23.13; J AG Richards, $26.65; J D 
Pierce, $69.80; J D Pierce, Jr, $27.65; Joseph 
Bielski, $20.57; Manny Weiss, $25; H L 
Eichelberger, $65.74; L B Travers, $20.75; 
Joseph Tylkoff, $45.20; Cal Wyatt, $62.65; 
Wilham Bork, $60.35; Hugh Frayne, 
$117.70; Alex Nielubowski. $135.20; John 
Srblanovich, $61.35; S Czaster, $59.55; E T 
Flood, $74. ~4 JL Lewis, $61. 35; A J Kwa- 
terski, $33.90... 1,184 59 
6. Organizing teh "George  Heatherton, 
$65.40; George Heatherton, $33; R E Gann, 
$24.50; R E Gann, $35.90; R E Gann, 
$42.50; G E Mikel, $51.95; Henry Streifler, 
$62.60; T J angen. $25; J D Chubbuck, 
ok ae 379 76 
7 pe og BS expenses: ‘J A Flett, $59.60; E T “ 
Sc ecabeds 79 
Printing 50,000 extra copies of the A F of L 
weekly news letters of may 3, "13, in 18 lan- 
guages, The Washington Herald co. 150 00 
ss expenses: Manny Weiss, $25; F H 
McCarthy, $59.28 84 28 
8. Strike benefits to tobacco strippers 12046 for 
first week, ending may 5, ‘13, Marion I Bouf- 
ford, treas .... ee pcnukin 4 140 00 
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BALTIMORE 


RYE 


1S OF MELLOW TONE and 
PERFECT QUALITY. ITS 
UNIQUE AND UNIFORM 
CHARACTER:DISTANCES 
ALL COMPETITION. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 
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7. 


12. 


Organizing expenses: T J Reagan, 


Salary, office employes, week ending may 10, 


13: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Man- 
ning, $25: LA Sterne, $25; J] E Giles, $22; 
DL Bri adjey (5 6-7 days), $17.36; F L Faber, 


$18; I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $18; W H 
Howlin, $23.34; A E Hawkins, $18.44;:GA 
Boswell, $17; R S Thomas, $16.96; M Web- 
ster (5 3-7 days), $16.20; S Lankford, $17: 
F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $16; E R 
Brownley, $17.33; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E 
Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, $14.70; EN 
Parsons, $18; S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, 
$19.23; S B Woolls, $14.39; E J Tracy, $11; 
H B Andrew, $11; H K Myers, $16.96; GP 
Boswell (41 days), $7.39; A E Knight, $14; 
E Rowle $11. 31;EM anes, 1s; MJ 
Sugrue, $ i2.21; E B Kane, $11.31... 
Salary, week ending may 10, °13, F c Thorne. . 
Salary, office employe week ending may 17, 
"13 (vacation), R S Thomas... . 
Organizing expenses, J A McCalmont........ 


. Legislative expenses, A E Holder............ 


Organizing expenses! C P Taylor, $74.70;C O 
Young, $61.25; Arthur Jensen, 
The Washington Times, mar 1, '13, to sept 30, 
 % ij« Fe yeep. Ae ee 
Hauling mail matter, John Hutchinson....... 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Son co... . 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton. 
Organizing expenses: J B Dale, $20; George 
Heatherton, $35.30; John Blotnek, $62; 
Arthur Jensen, $74.55... 
Drafting bill, Ralston, Siddons & Richardson. . 
Makeup on foreign circular pages, The Wash- 
ington Herald co..... 
Organizing expenses: C A Miles, $36.03; C A 
Yates, $55; C A Yates, $20 TPES 
‘$25; HT 


Keating, $59.40; Manny Weiss, $33.58; John 
Srblanovich, $59.30; John Blotnek, $63.35; 
P F Duffy, $43.30; HL Eichelberger, $69. 66: 
T H Flynn, $55.27....... 

45,000 A F of L weekly news ‘letters, ‘may 10, 
13, The Washington Herald co. . . 


408 86 
212 50 








AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 





Organizing expenses: William Bork, $59.40 
E T Fi 74; Joseph Bielski, $25.10; Fred 
Reilly, $26.42; J AG Richards, $25. 30; JD 
Pierce, Jr, $25. 50; J D Pierce, $82.25; J L 
Lewis, $69; A J Kwaterski, $33.90; Hugh 
Frayne, $103: 90; Alex Nielubowski, $45. 90; 
j  -< - aerate 


13. Strike benefits to tobacco strippers 12502 for 


first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
week, ending mar 12, 19, 26. apr 2, 9, and 16, 
13, Santiago ae and Concension Sierra, 
Coc <tnes ve ane wa ca 
Organizing expenses Bart Donia, $10.80; Cal 
Wyatt, $60.26; Santiago Iglesias, $39.30 
L B Travers, $21; G E Mikel, $45.94; Joseph 
Tylkoff, $45.10; Julius Lampka, $10.80; 
John Coleman, $10; George Lamb, $10; J E 
Clark, $20; O A Cone, $10; S W Skelly, $10; 
CB Maitreje an, $20; J J Sheehan, $20; W 
| 


14. Organizing expenses, F H McCarthy... ccocces 
15. [Line cut metal base, Nat! Engraving co 


1 Underwood typewriter, no 5, 582451, less 10 
per cent, Underwood Typewriter co 

Revising list of organizations, $11.55; revising 
list of organizers, $7.70; L G Kelly Printing 
co ° . * 

Postage on A F of L weekly news letters, P O 
dept : 

Organizing expenses: Charles Bennett $20; 
F J Weber, $20; Henry Streifler, $58.42 


16. “Salary, office employes, week ending may 17, 
"" 


anh $30;RL Guard, $30; D F Man- 
ning, $25; LA Sterne, $25; JE Giles, $22; 
DL a. $18; F L Faber, $18; I M 
Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, 
$20; A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; 
M Webster, $18; S Lankford, $17; F K Carr, 
$15; C R Breneman, $16; E R Brownley, 
$14; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, 
$15; M M Connell, $13; E N Parsons, $18; 
S E Woglls, $18; E C Howard, $17; S B 
Woolls, $13; E J Tracy, $11.26; H B Andrew, 
$11; H K Myers, $15; G P Boswell, $10; 
A E Knight, $14; E Rowley, $10; E M 
—. $15; MJ oe, $10; E B Kane 
10 

Salary, week ending may 17, 13, F C Thorne 

Organizing expenses: C P Tay lor, $68 ; Santiago 
Iglesias, $36; R E Gann, $41.90; C O Young, 
$68.75; J D Chubbuck, $39 12; JA Fiett 
$66.30 

Strike benefits to sugar refinery employe es 13053 
for first week, ending may 5, ‘13, Frank 
Harsche, treas.. ‘ 

3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept 

Cab hire and carfare, R L, Guard 


17. Organizing expenses: W H Rix, $10; Joseph 


i 2 Se eer $20 00 
Legislative expenses: Grant Hamilton, $57; 
jf i ae 107 00 
Two copies of the Washington Post, jan 1, "13 
a" TS, &§3; - pees cae 8 40 
$632 47 Organizing expenses, J B Dale........ 20 00 
19. Printing 20.000 A F of L weekly news letters of 
may 10, '13, The Washington Herald co... 65 00 


Wrapping, sorting, etc, 50,000 copies A F of L 
weekly news letters of may 10, ‘13, The 
120 00 Washington Herald co................+. 71 O01 
Printing 3,000 Il-pp A F of L weekly news 
letters of may 15, ‘13, The Washington 
DE TT ee 
os expenses: William Bork, $60.28; 
Hugh Frayne, $124.75; H L Eichelberger, 
$67 .34; L B Travers, $20.80; Alex Nielubow- 
ski, $49.68; J L Lewis, $61.89; A J Kwaterski 
139 24 $34.20; J D Pierce, $81; J D Pierce, Jr, $24; 
63523 JAG Richards, $24; Joseph Bielski, $19.65; 
g 00 Fred Reilly, $26.79; P F Duffy, $43.70; H T 
: Keating, $55.09; Bart Donia, $7.20; Julius 
92 25 Lampka, $7.20; George Heatherton, $36.60; 
=o E T Flood, $56.60; J A Flett, $69.28; John 
EL, Es 6 0 ba bccecenenecdsensees 928 95 
19 25 Strike benefits to pearl button workers 14077 
for first week, ending may 15, ‘13, a 
I, COO. cincnwnnn and cas 1,156 00 
20. Organizing expenses: John Fitzpatrick, $168; 
98°42 J D Chubbuck, $40.04; T H Flynn, $62.42; 
_— Steve Radivoy, $23.95; John Srblanovich, 
$56.55; S Czaster, $55.75; Cal Wyatt, 
$64.06; G E Mikel, $49.98............4.. 520 75 
Expressage, U S Express co.............+.. 170 47 
21. Organizing a ws Best, $3.85; Joseph 
yikoff, $56.39; C A Miles, $28.08; C A 
Miles, $33.42; Henry Streifler, $47.02; 
Thomas Terman, $18.58; F H McCarthy, 
PGMS © I Ri ick sescnceccvese:s 266 37 
22. Organizing expenses: C O Young, $70.25; C P 
TE Tis in oneearndes bade inatinaths 138 25 
23. Salary, office employes, week ending may 24, 
13: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Man- 
ning, $25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $22; 
D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M 
Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $19.91; W H How- 
553 26 lin, $20; A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, 
39 00 $17; R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $18; 
S Lankford, $17; F K Carr, $15; C R Brene- 
man, $16; E R Brownley, $14; W von Ezdorf, 
$16; F E Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, 
320 07 $13; E N Parsons, $18; S E Woolls, $18; 
E C Howard, $17; S BWoolls, $13; E J Tracy 
$11; H B Andrew, $11; H K Myers, $15; 
1,040 00 G P Boswell, $10; A E Knight, $14; E Row- 
63 24 ley, $10; E M Stewart, $15; M J Sugrue, $10; 
5 70 iy OP Ona dae esedeehiecutessaewe 569 91 


Ed 









Ask any of your friends who use 


e * 
Lion.2:..Miilk 
Condensed 
if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 

are not really worth while. 
Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 
We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. ° 


The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








23. Salary, week ending may 24, '13, F C Thorne.. $30 00 
Organizing expenses: E R Hoage, $20; O A 


Cone, $10; O A Cone, $20; O A Cone, $10; 
We Be Be oes ccecseees i cal abe 80 00 
Legislative expenses: A E Holder, $50; Grant 
BL, TT 6 os ccnrecncesass RS 107 00 
Organizing expenses: Manny Weiss, $33.58; 
B Dale, $20; H M Farr, $5.......... esos 58 58 
Strike benefits to pearl button workers 14077 
for second week, ending may 24, '13, Joseph 
I Bie Gs o00s0+n00ccseccascoeess 1,168 00 
24. Wrapping A F of L weekly news letters of may 
15, '1.3, The Washington Herald co......... 8 25 
Printing and wrapping 3,000 I-p A F of L 
weekly news letters of may 24, ‘13, The 
Washington Herald co... .........5-+5055 35 00 


Strike benefits to sugar refinery employes 
13053 for second week ending may 12, ‘13, 
error ee 584 00 
Organizing expenses: Arthur Jensen, $41.95; 
Arthur Jensen, $50.80; William Smallwood, 
$10; O A Cone, $10; O A Cone, $20........ 132_75 
26. Phone service, C and P Telephone co.......... 96 20 
Organizing expenses: A J Kwaterski, $34; J D 
Pierce, ir, $25.09; J L Lewis, $63.75; William 
Bork, $60.10; H L Bichélberger, $78.47; 
T J Reagan, $25; Joseph Tylkoff, $70.38; E T 
Flood, $51 90: Hugh Frayne, $116.25; P F 
Duffy, $46; Fred Reilly, $29.17; J D Pierce, 
$82.75; Joseph Bielski, $25.87; J AG Richards, 
$24; John Blotnek, $58.80; T H Flynn, 
$52.67; John Srblanovich, $57.10; Steve 
Radivoy, $36.85; Alex Nielubowski, $59.35; 
Henry Streifler, $49.17; S Czaster, $62.80; 
+,  ° | 2 peepe pp eprey 
Expenses, Washington, D C, to Atlantic City, 
N J, and return, conference with President 
Gompers, Frank Morrison, secy..........- 
27. Organizing expenses: Santiago Iglesias, $34; 
J D Chubbuck, $37.90; G E Mikel, $54.96; 
Cal Wyatt, $56.29; J A Flett, $60.50....... 
28. Organizing expenses: R E Gann, $34.60; R E 
ann, $23.55; Manny Weiss, $25; George 
SED, TRIE, sc cactvececacesncececs 
Postage due, $1.09; newspapers and magazines, 
$1.93; freight and expressage, $5.90; matches 
4c; hauling and drayage, $2.30; nails, 25c; 
paste for weekly news letters, 30c; disin- 
fectant, 35c; car tickets, $11.75; J E Giles. . . 24 27 
Hauling Am Fep, Thos Jones..............++ 2 50 


1,180 12 


20 20 


243 65 


126 60 


29. Salary, office employes, week ending may 31, 
"13: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F 
Manning, $25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, 
$22; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M 
Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, 

20; A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; 
R S Thomas, $15; M Webster (5 4-7 days), 
$16.06; S Lankferd, $17; F K Carr, $15; 
C R Breneman, $16; E R Brownley, $14; 
W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, $15; 
M M Connell, $13; E N Parsons, $18; S E 
Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $17; S B Woolls, 
$13; E J Tracy, $11; H B Andrew, $11; H K 
Myers, $15; G P Boswell, $10; A E Knight, 
$14; E Rowley, $10; E M Stewart, $15; M J 


Sugrue, $10; E B Kane, $10............... $566 06 
Salary, week ending may 31, '13, F C Thorne 30 00 
Organizing expenses: Michael Goldsmith, 


10.72; W H Hoylman, $10; M D 
Lasater, $10; N Morales, $20; N Morales, 
$20; Julio Aybar, $20; Louis Tarczay, 
$6.66; F H McCarthy, $62.20; C P Tay- 


lor, $63.95...... ees eccccsensevcerepecs . 223 53 
Strike benefits to pearl button workers 14077 
for third week ending may 31, ‘13, Joseph 
PEE eae 1,168 00 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder............ 50 00 
One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres... .... 416 67 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy.... . 333 34 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 
Ss 6 es ineukes veveénstasendeneoodeenss 5 16 
De bcccnsnkiucdstatsscccwecateouse $20,860 14 
RECAPITULATION. 
Balance on hand April 30, 1913..............44. $92,758 Sl 
Receipts for month of May, 1913................ 15,515 93 
0 Ee ee $108,274 44 
Expenses for month of May, 1913 ............... 20,860 14 
Batenese on Homd Diep Si, 8988... cc cccccccsecece $87,414 30 
Is «5 a0 oc b dns reed Ontennaaedineilion $1,051 03 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
GN 5 6 a cc csaducesecascesesceauneweseenes 86,363 27 
BE a6dsisasstieenendeeniaieaieedl $87,414 30 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F.of L. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,754, 


District No. |.—Eastern. 


Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Oonmecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 


Organizers, Frank H. McCarthy, Joseph Minszewski, Manny 
Weiss, Chas. A. Miles. 
District No. ll.—Middle, 


Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyi- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 


Organizers, Hugh Frayne, H. L. Eichelberger, H. T. Keating, 
Placido Comunale, Joseph Tylkoff, P. F. Duffy, J. D. Pierce, 
Vernon B. Smith, John A. Flett, Luke B. Travers, Henry 
Streifler, Thos. Reagan, John L. Lewis, S. Czaster. 


District No. I1l,—Southern, 


Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 


Organizer, Robert E, Gann. 
DistrictSNo. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 





Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick. Cal Wyatt. Emmet T. Flood, 
Alex Nielubowski, Thomas H. Flynn, William Bork, John 
Srlbanovich, Steve Radivoy. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


Organizer, John D. Chubbuck. 


District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla« 
homa, and Arkansas. 


District No Vil.—inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado; 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washingtons 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 


Organisers, C. O. Young, J. B. Dale, Charles P. Taylor, 
George Heatherson. apd - 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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WILL NOT PULL OFF IN 
THE LAUNDRY 
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Made by Write for 
° Samples to 
Universal Button Company **2x 
“Our Fastener"’ 5 D 
& ess cell Detroit, Mich. 
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MORE THAN 


325,000 


PEOPLE BUY 


Che Chicago Daily News 


every day, and probably 
more than 


1,000,000 Read It. 


WHY? 
BECAUSE they believe it prints all 


the news and tells the truth about it. 





r 











The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America } 








eset. 









THE FAMOUS OLD 


_“D.R. Barton” Brand. 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 

For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 

Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 

Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 

line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 

made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 


If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you saw this “ad.” 
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Mack & Co, = ge*erop 
Brown Race, et 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. TRADE-MARK 
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HERE’S GOOD ADVICE FOR ALL 
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EAT 


MORE BREAD 


Se 


Bread is the one best single food. Not only 
does it contain the food elements necessary to sustain 
life, but it presents them in a form easy to digest. 

Of course, the food value of bread varies with the 
goodness of the bread itself. Bread that’s made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 


is the best kind by far. Fleischmann’s is a fresh, 
strong, rapid yeast and produces the most wholesome 
bread. In addition, bread made with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has arich, nutty flavor, with no trace of sourness. 





Your wife or mother would probably like tohave 
our Recipe Book—we send it free on request. 





THE FLEISCHMANN CoO. 


701 WASHINGTON STREET 

















NEW YORK CITY 
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‘“*SAFETY’’ 
Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 








Bayonne, N. J. 











see igend Lon, 


REG US Pat Off, 


SCRIVEN 
UNDERWEAR 


When youorderunder- 
wear be particular to 
see that it has the 
Scriven Stamp on it 
and you willtnen get 
a garment that will / 
give you absolute |# 
comfort with great ] 
durability 







We guarantee z 
satisfaction and <& 


relieve you from S————— 
your underwear 

annoyance. 

Think what this means 

to vou. 

Send for our catalogue 








which illustrates our 
Extensive Line. 





Order from your local > 
Haberdasher. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City, N. Y. 
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IF IT’S UNION-MADE, IT’S RIGHT 


We prove It's RIGHT with our Durham-Demonstrator. 


At any Dealer's 35¢ 


Or send your name and address 
with 35 Cents to our office 








~ [urHam)-Jurcex) RAZOR CO. 





200 FIFTH AVENUE, 


- NEW YORK CITY 


We will send you a UNION-MADE Razor, and PROVE It’s RIGHT 
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PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


A 





PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 











THEATRICAL 








SEND FoR 


J.R.CLANCY: 


CATALOGUE 
LLC. . 


SYRACUSE.N.Y 
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INSIST UPON YOUR DEALER FURNISHING 


SEBCO EXPANSION BOLTS 





STAR EXPANSION BOLT CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
147-9 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK CITY 120 W. Lake St., Chicago 








Sines NAMED SHOES 
WORKERS UNION, ARE 





UNIO 


Factory 


FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN 
NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. 


Cuas. L. Baring, Sec.-Treas, 


246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 


This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union cf America 











When you pur- 
chase Custom Made 
Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to 
each garment. 


E. J. BRAIS, General Secretary 






























indorsed by the Federated Garment Workers of America 


The Pressing Machine that is a 


benefit to the Garment Worker 
“SANITARY AND EASY TO OPERATE.” 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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y/ 
LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS 


Real Materials for Bit 


° “Warranted Linen’ 
Real Painters oe 











EAL PAINTERS require real ma- 





terials to do real work. Other- =———S!- $+ M Oo K == 
wise their reputations for doing first-class —_ 

work will suffer, and no pa-nter can live 
down samples of inferior workmanship. 





L379 
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are the real materials for real painters— 
for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy 
linseed oil are of known purity— 
property-owners know these materials 
are pure and property owners know that 
painters who use them are real painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


New Yor BOSTON BUFFALO CuicaGo 


CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, St. Louts, SAN FRANCISCO The first brand of Union 


(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) Tobacco ever produced 
(National Lead & OiTCo., Pittsburgh) 


“HDIW 


GLOBET 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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] ’ When you need 
Allicock’s |°":r 
PLASTER Brandreths 
The W orla’s Greatest External Remedy PILL 


. _ Entirely Vegetable. 
Allcock’s is the original and genu- For CONSTIPATION 
ine porous plaster. It is a standard BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
remedy, sold by druggists in every ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 
part of the civilized world. DIOSSTION. por any dis- 

t arising fr nm impure 
cate of the jood, it has no 


Apply Wherever there is Pain. § ecuai. 














eS 


THE VITAPHONE 


j HE VITAPHONE with its 
sweet, natural tone, passing and 
refining the reproduction of voice and 
instrument through a resonant wood 
arm, brings to the lovers of good 
music an instrument that renders 
every quality of music as the world’s 
great artists actually sing and play. 



















Hear the Vitaphone and be 














; convinced. 
VITAPHONE NO.15 The Vitaphone Co. 
$ 15.00 Main Office and Factory: 
COMPLETE WITH HORN 1100 North Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N.J. F 
———/—) I/II) 
She 


The FIRST-BRIDGEPORT 
sarean of Labor || NATIONAL Sam 


By Franc K. Foster Corner MAIN and BANK 
Pr. 250; Crots, $1.00; Paper, 50c. PuBLISHED BY THE AUTROS STREETS 
116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON. ; “ 


wort. "Ths underside of the everyuay Lite of the shope aad BRIDGEPORT : : CONN. 
streets is vivid!y portrayed.”—Boston Daily Post. 
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Used by millions of mothers 
for over Fifty Years. 





FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


For CHILDREN 
TEETHING. 











MORE THAN 


325,000 


PEOPLE BUY 


Che Chicago Daily News 


every day, and probably 
more than 


1,000,000 Read It. 


WHY? .- 


BECAUSE they believe it prints all 
the news and tells the truth about it. 





BUSY SINCE 1834 











Dillinger 


Pure Rye 
Whiskey 











Bottled in Bond—Ask for It 








Subscribe to the American Federationist, $1 aYear 





More and 
Better Sewing 


with less labor, if 
you use the 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write us 
for details. 


VIBRATOR AND ROTARY SHUTTLE MACHINES 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
CLEVELAND, OH 














UNITED STATES CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


EDSON 8S. LOTT, President 





80 Maiden Lane, New York City 





Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance 
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GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 
MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - =- = 








N, Y. 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 














RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


i 


+ 
+ 


Dunellen 


in Ali Large Cities 


New Jersey 





Agents 

















The J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” 
386-398 East 152d Street 


NEW YORK 
J. W. YORK @ SONS 


Manufacturers of 
YORK BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Our Business is—“EVERYTHING FOR THE BAND” 
Send for Our New Catalogue 
GRAND RAPIDS, 


Corner Melrose Avenue 
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Is the 
Money 
Always 
There? 













Your special training—or 
lack of it—hits you right in 
the money pocket. With every- 
thing but the salaries of un- 
trained men going up, with 
competition becoming keener 
all the time, with thé many wants that 
each day brings, and the time when 
there'll be nothing coming in—with all 
these conditions staring you in the face, 
you've got to decide mighty quick 
whether you're a success or not—and 
if not, how you can make friends with 
success and bid failure “‘ good-bye.” 

It’s a serious proposition when you 
stop to think about it—this big spending 
and little earning. Yet, it needn't 
worry you one bit if you can increase 
your earning capacity far beyond your 
spending requirements. It’s simply a 
matter of making your brain work instead of 
your body. Head work earns more than body work. 
You've got some good ideas—and you know it. The 
International Correspondence Schools will help you 
turn those ideas into cash. 

Select from the attached coupon the well-paid 
occupation you like best, mark the coupon as directed, 
and mail it today. That's all you have to do to learn 
how the I. C. S. can train you at home and in your 
spare time—no matter where you are, what you do, 
what your age. If you can only read and write, the 
way is open. 

You can't afford to overlook this opportunity to 
increase your salary. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon NOW 


SSS SHSS SESS SESSHES SHES OS SESS *E 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, vithout further obligation on my part, how I 


can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the position, 
trade, or profession before which I have marked X. 







































Bookkeeper Concrete Construction 
Stenographer Electrical Engineer 
Advertising Man Electric Lightin 
Show-Card Writer Mechanical Engineer 
Window Trimming Civil Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman Surveyor 


Stationary Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Architect 

Structural Engineer 
Plumb. & Steam Fitting 
Mining Engineer 


Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
Civil Service 

Chemist 

Textile Manufacturer 
English Branches 


Automobile Runnin 











OPC eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeveer 


Name = —e 





$ St. and No._ 


. 


@ City ll 
. 


© Present Occupetion 
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Refiners, and Dealers in Lubricating 
Oils and Greases of Every Description 





Home Office: 15! Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


Liverpool Office: F-23-Exchange Bldgs. 
LIVERPOOL, England 


; SWAN & FINCH COMPANY 


EE ATLAS BRANDS 
eG USEoES edhe oe Seo e5eE2005E25E25 0 E25e585e25a52 
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BEEMAN S 
The Original 
PEPSIN GUM 











‘b 





Good For Digestion 
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Look For This Label 
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On Your Made-to-Measure Clothing 





To All Affiliated Organizations 


of the A. F. of L.—Don’t Forget Us 
And We Will Remember You. 


Look For This Label 














ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 





7041144 





INIWASIUIAGY 

















On All Ready-to-Wear Dress or Working 
Clothing, Collars, Cuffs, Shirts and Aprons 





117 Bible 


New York 





United Garment Workers of America 
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United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. The only genuine Label indorsed ° 
by the American Federation of Labor and 
Onganized Labor in general. $3 $3 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 














BROMO- 
SELTZER 


FOR 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢50¢ & $1°° Bottles. 

















ENJOY YOUR 
BICYCLE 


Make your tires LEAK- 
PROOF by simply treating 
them with 


NEVERLEAK 
Tire Fluid 


They will give you double 
service, save you annoying 
delays and cost you less to 
keep in condition. 





NEVERLEAK automatically WEAR LONGEST 
closes a puncture as soon as it 
occurs. It also prevents porous MPIF ’ COMPANY 


tires and leaky valves from los- REN N*N-J 
ing air. Positively does not 
harm the rubber; in fact, 
makes your tires wear longer. 
NEVERLEAK is the only prep- 
aration used by the large Tire 
Manufacturers and first-class 
repair shops. Go to your 
dealer or repairman TODAY 
and get a tube for each tire. 


On Sale <r nhl 25 Cents a Tube. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 














401 ELLICOTT STREET 
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| . 
| JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 
| CONTRACTORS 


Office Buildings 
st st 
Railway Buildings 
st 2 
Manufacturing Plants 
s 2 
Grain Elevators 


30 CHURCH STREET 


Heavy Masonry 

re) re 
Reinforced Concrete 

m7 rf) 
Dredging 

a a 
Dock Works, Etc. 


NEW YORK 


+ 














_C. W. JOHNSON 


Factory No. §], Natick, Mass. 


i 
_ MAKER OF 


Union-made 
Work Shoes 


INSIST UPON BEING 
SHOWN OUR BRANDS 
The C. W. Johnson $1.75 
$2.00, $2.25, and $2.50 
Shoes have no equal in 
quality. :: Ask for them. 








For Moulders, our MOULDER’S Original 
ASBESTOS SHOE is the BEST in the world. 
We make shoes with steel counters 
and Heels. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
134 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 

















~\ 
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WALK-OVER SHOES 


for Men and Women 





Watk:Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 





Geo.E.KeithCompany 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 
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Among the many kinds of tools we manufacture are “ 
WOOD” SCREW DRIVERS, shown herewith. They are a 
cally the best driver ever offered and will stand more 
usage than any other driver made. Blade, shank and hea 
formed of one piece of steel. The blades are finely temp 
A rivet through the ferrule, handle and shank, as wella 
form of the head, which is made with two projecting w 
securely fastens the handle. 

The name Stanley is stamped on every driver and cq 
with it a guarantee of the strongest kind as to workmag 
and material. 


Send for complete Catalogue. 


STANLEY Rute & LEvELC 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 











RICHTER MANUFACTURING CO. Main Office and Werke, 


TENAFLY, N. J. 
TAPESTROLEA BURLAPS AND CANVASES 
Branch Offices ALL HINDS OF WOVEN MATERIALS 
qaucaee, 66 8. LARS OF. FOR PAPERHANGERS’ USE| 
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/ O the man about to 
D2 goon his vacation: 
















OU are looking forward to a complete change—play instead of 
work, country instead of city, outdoor life instead of indoor. But 
to make your pleasure really complete there are a few necessary home f 
comforts which you should take with you. 


Probably the most important of these is 
Ivory Soap. 





F 
Its copious lather will feel better than ever when p 
you take your morning plunge. Its refreshing, j 
soothing mildness and purity will be appreciated if 
i 


when you come in tired and sunburned after a day 
on the water. Its safe, sure cleansing qualities will 
be turned to good account when you must attend 
to the clothes or the dishes. And the fact that it 
floats will be not the least of its advantages where 
: bath tub or basin is river or lake. 

‘ (Each person should take tewo cakes of Ivory 
' Soap for each week of the vacation, This will be 
sufficient for all purposes. ) 







COPYRIGHT 1913, BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CONC UINAT! 
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